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WHAT HAS BECOME OF GERMAN LITERATURE? 
B. W. HUEBSCH' 


In five short years the picture of German letters has changed 
utterly; a literature that lived more actively in its little day than 
that of any other nation, that inspired lively experimentation and 
healthy controversy, died a sudden and violent death. 

The great books of the world represent certain epochs in their 
essence; they reflect mass emotions, aspirations, tendencies; the 
movements that gave rise to them or the periods that they represent 
can be re-created from their pages in a manner recalling Cuvier and 
the well-known bit of bone. The Old and New Testaments, the 
Babylonian clay tablets, the Koran, the Talmud, Das Kapital, Mrs. 
Eddy’s opus, Progress and Poverty—keys, all. Mein Kampf likewise 
reveals an epoch and a people; it is the most malign book in the 
history of the world; it has deflected a world from the ideals erected 
through the ages. It is the epitome of the pest that is destroying the 
garden of European culture; in particular it is responsible for the 
abrupt termination of a movement in literature that disclosed great 
beauty and held amazing promise. It is the book against books. 

True, the foundation of that literature persists: the past does not 
yield to fiat. Goethe, Lessing, Schiller, Heine, belong to the world, 
and they will once more inspire free Germans to write in Germany. 

I know a neat fishing village in Holland where the visitor is 
astonished to find an ancient and massive cathedral, an incongruous 
sight. The town once had twenty times its present population; its 

« B. W. Huebsch is a distinguished veteran in the publishing business. He helped 
to organize the Viking Press, and has since acted as executive and chief European 
scout, building up an unusually large and brilliant list of imported authors. 
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trade was diverted as a result of wars, then of new modes of trans- 
portation; its importance dwindled and today only the noble edifice 
remains of all the former splendor. Similarly, like a bleak Stone- 
henge, remnant of a past civilization, the great trunks of German 
classic literature survive, but the late branches and foliage have 
gone with the wind. 

A discussion of the social sources of culture might well be in place, 
but it suffices here to note that the resentment and disgust which 
grew out of the regime of Wilhelm II yielded, with the advent of a 
republican form, to a buoyant hope. (The errors and imperfections 
of the Republic are of no moment here.) Already, under the Em- 
peror, criticism of the existing order manifested itself through the 
medium of the arts; these offered a devious escape from the censor- 
ship inherent in an autocracy. If the egregious Wilhelm could ban 
Hauptmann’s Festspiel from the Breslau stage after its premiére in 
1913 he scarcely dared to forbid its publication. In general, he sput- 
tered against the inevitable revaluation of values and resisted the 
modern spirit wherever it broke through; always vainly. Even if 
there had been no war and no Versailles, another day would have 
dawned. How much of the healthy growth of German letters up to 
1933 may be ascribed to the release of the pent-up opposition to 
Wilhelmine medievalism will never be known; but we may be sure 
that discontent served usefully. 

A more positive factor in the creation of a new world of letters, 
not only in Germany but all over the world, was the new-found 
political freedom in Russia and the basis on which it rested. Creative 
writers did not necessarily subscribe to communism (although some 
joined and suffered for the cause), but nevertheless felt the sweep of 
the movement and profited by the idealism on which it rested. 
German literature in the dozen years that preceded the war had 
staked a good claim for itself in the world’s esteem, but it remained, 
with only occasional exceptions, a product for domestic consump- 
tion. Its fine lyric poetry, like all lyric poetry, resisted translation. 
Such of its drama as crossed the border (Sudermann, for example) 
held to the French model; Hauptmann alone secured a foothold, if 
not a very certain one, abroad. Here and there translations of Ger- 
man novels appeared. The successful ones in English translation, 
such as Jorn Uhl and The Song of Songs (random selections) were 
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isolated phenomena; most others were deemed “meritorious,” a 
word with which we damn what we think we ought to like but do 
not enjoy. The Germans had not learned how to write fiction for 
export, and the novel had never been their strong point. 

Is it rash to assert that never has there been so rapid a flowering 
as that of the German (and Austrian) literature that marked the 
fifteen years between 1918 and 1933? The authors who were con- 
spicuous before 1918 seemed destined to a quiet extinction; Haupt- 
mann’s and Hofmannsthal’s best work was done; Schnitzler survived 
only a few years. Beer-Hofimann, of all gifted writers the most 
parsimonious in giving his work to the public, published his Jaakobs 
Traum, but perhaps only Thomas Mann shone as brilliantly after 
1918 as before. 

The galaxy that was to illuminate that quinzaine seems to have 
been marking time, quietly preparing for an opportune emergence. 
The stage was almost ready; it was as if the new men, in their work 
already published, had merely been trying out their acts and were 
waiting the removal of the débris of war before entering on the new 
scene. These sons of a vanquished nation became, before long, our 
conquerors in culture. Their work was sought out by foreigners; the 
enterprising theaters of foreign lands produced their plays, foreign 
publishers brought out their books; even our movie world was 
shocked into a recognition of artistic possibilities that might coin 
new profits. True enough, modern German drama was not unknown 
abroad, and German novels had been translated, but now, for the 
first time, the German playwrights and authors were systematically 
cultivated. Parenthetically, it might be added that not all that they 
wrote was good and that many an indiscriminate entrepreneur, like 
all who recognize names but not values, learned a costly lesson. 

The younger pioneers ran the gamut from expressionism to 
dadaism; they were ready, like Jurgen, to try any drink once, and 
they would quaff it impetuously. It was a period of youth and ex- 
citement. Naturally enough, all that has been said of writing is true 
of the other arts—architecture, the theater, music, and painting 
offered no less fertile soil for released spirits and the influence of 
German experiment in these fields penetrated the East as well as 
West. 

The New York Theatre Guild, alert to Continental talent, suc- 
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cessfully produced plays by Werfel, Toller, Kaiser, Stefan Zweig, 
and others. American and English publishers tried out, with success, 
novels, biographies, and sociological works by Germans, the men 
today in their fifth and sixth decades whose names are almost house- 
hold words. The stage and press of other countries did likewise, and 
in a short time, although the deadly statesmanship of Versailles and 
St. Germain was not undone, its victims found themselves command- 
ing in the realm of culture. 

Hitler took power and the blight that fell on the arts in Germany 
was as instantaneous as the operation of a cyclone. No need to de- 
scribe the procedure of these modern Vandals; it still constitutes 
news of the day. Macaulay’s New Zealander will smile incredulously 
at the exaggerations of the twentieth-century newspapers, for they 
will survive because of rag-paper editions. ““What! they suppressed 
their most popular writers, burned their books publicly, confiscated 
their houses, furniture, bank accounts, deprived them of their 
citizenship if they were absentees or tortured them in concentration 
camps if they were at home? They repudiated their dead Heine and 
ascribed his ‘Lorelei’ to Unbekannt, they made the mere possession 
of a book by an anti-Nazi author a criminal offense, and stole the 
authors’ accumulated royalties into the bargain? Bah! what incred- 
ible stuff those early reporters created,’ and he will again turn his 
antipodal eye on the ruins of St. Paul’s. 

For the benefit of the reader who may be uninformed, let it be 
repeated here that in Germany, and in Austria since the burglary 
last March, it is worth a citizen’s head to possess a book by Albert 
Einstein, Thomas Mann, Sigmund Freud, Heinrich Mann, Carl 
Zuckmayer, Richard Beer-Hoffmann, Stefan Zweig, Hermann 
Hesse, Bruno Frank, Lion Feuchtwanger, Leonhard Frank, Franz 
Werfel, Arnold Zweig, Joseph Roth, Alfred Déblin, Felix Salten, 
Unruh, Remarque, Ludwig, Toller, and many other authors who 
use the German language as a medium, or works by a host of for- 
eigners to whom Nazi ideals are repugnant. 

Most of those named, besides other talents of significance, had 
attained fame in their own land before 1918, but their best work was 
done, and their world-reputation (through translation) was achieved 
in the period under consideration, 1918-33. The sad catalogue in- 
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cludes many others; some have escaped, some are in concentration 
camps, some are held for ransom. There are the witty essayists and 
critics, Alfred Kerr and Alfred Polgar, whose word went far toward 
making or bruising new talent; the dramatists, Ferdinand Bruckner 
and Bert Brecht, each with an enthusiastic following; the novelists of 
war, Renn, Remarque, A. M. Frey, and Adrienne Thomas; Raoul 
Auernheimer (his last book—on the subject of Vienna, grotesquely 
enough—was published just before he was put in a concentration 
camp); Gina Kaus, who combines journalistic talent with sound 
gifts, as evidenced by her biography of Catherine the Great; Anna 
Seghers, whose Revolt of the Fishermen impressed two continents; 
Ernst Weiss, physician as well as novelist, who often employs the 
pen as if it were a scalpel; Hermann Broch, mathematical philoso- 
pher turned novelist; Robert Neumann, excellent teller of tales; 
Schickele and Kolb, whose competent stories have a standing among 
readers of taste; Kracauer, whose book on Offenbach appeared here 
recently; H. E. Jacob, a versatile literary man; and Wilhelm Speyer, 
delightful story-teller. 

Sixty million people have been deprived of their right to read these 
authors. All of this seems so fantastic that it can be comprehended 
only by trying to transfer the situation to our own milieu: the trick 
would be done through our Post Office Department, our particular 
hypocrisy being to declare ‘‘unmailable”’ that which we would sup- 
press. Suppose, then, that Mr. Farley were to declare that on a 
certain day every existing book by Robert Frost, Willa Cather, 
William Allen White, and Ogden Nash must be delivered to the local 
postmaster who would burn them in the public square, and that 
every copy withheld would subject the owner to criminal prosecu- 
tion in a court created for such offences by the Democratic National 
Committee! 

What remains in Germany to carry on the tradition of those 
brilliant years? Of the war horses, Hauptmann, now more than 
seventy-five, still writes autobiographical works! Carossa, a digni- 
fied personality of parts, and Binding,’ a thinner talent, are there but 
apparently silent; silent, too, is their vaunted Keyserling; Ponten, 
dyed-in-the-wool Teuton, will probably carry on with his novels 


2 Binding has died since this was written. 
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celebrating the German idea in the world, thick-textured works but 
impossible of export; Kurt Heuser, whose performance dwindled 
after a promising book or two that drew their inspiration from a visit 
to Africa; Heinrich Hauser, writer of sea stories, whose reputation 
rested largely on a single early book; Manfred Haussmann, en- 
dowed with a sentimentality that was tested in translation and found 
wanting; and, briefly, Thiess, Strauss, Schaffer, Edschmid, Miinch- 
hausen, Schaffner, Johst, Molo, Scholz, and a few others, old and 
young, whose fame, like that of most of those named, never crossed 
the Rhine. Republican Germany, like other nations, had many men 
of a single book—Ernst Glaeser, who made a brilliant début, is an 
example. It is reported that he withdrew to Switzerland and that 
the old Adam (or Hans?) asserted itself; he obeyed a faltering loyalty 
by crossing the border to vote at one of the German “elections.”’ 

And yet, the insatiable demand for books continues, and the print- 
ing presses grind out new works. Must we revise that ancient awe 
in which we held the German soldier who carried Goethe and 
Nietzsche in his knapsack in 1914? Can it be that he was not so 
cultured as he was cracked up to be and that he merely observed a 
tradition and not a spontaneous impulse? If he is the same German 
who is buying today’s output we must look with some skepticism on 
his reputed good taste of 1914. What do the German presses turn 
out? 

The German book-trade paper appears daily: how reverently 
those of us who esteemed the German system of book production 
and distribution used to state that fact! Now, as in the past, it 
presents trade-organization news and announcements, the custom- 
ary routine features, and, most important, publishers’ advertise- 
ments of new books. Today the text makes patent that the organiza- 
tion has become a rubber stamp for the official Nazi Chamber of 
Culture; its dignity, its authority, its aura are gone. It is still indis- 
pensable for its announcements. Announcements of what? Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf in its xth hundred thousand (or million!) ; Goebbels’ 
this and Goering’s that; the thoughts of Messrs. Frick, Hess, Darré, 
Schirach, and other creatures of the new regime, biographies of the 
political and military leaders, books celebrating their progress on the 
land and their prowess in the air, handbooks of Nazi tactics for man, 
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woman, and child, “Strength through Joy” effusions, crazy race 
theories, attacks on Jews, Communists, Christians, Negroes, and 
innumerable evidences of the adaptability of the writing profession 
to the current official stupidity and obscurantism. 

German publishers have not gone mad; they are doing what 
discreet English and American publishers would do in the circum- 
stances. Resistance or criticism would land them in concentration 
camps, as violation of the war-time censorship which throttled 
freedom of expression in the United States led to Leavenworth or 
Atlanta. They gnash their teeth as do German conductors who are 
forbidden to play Mendelssohn and Bizet, Ravel and Mahler. A few 
general publishers who once sponsored authors now under the ban 
and are strong enough to survive under the present reduced speed, 
are pursuing a course that may be regarded as a passive form of 
sabotage. Instead of bringing out books in praise of the N.S.D.A.P. 
and its works and workers they confine themselves to innocent sub- 
jects remote from the day’s controversy: history, adventure, cos- 
tume, travel. Serenely, at a discreet distance from the wall of censor- 
ship, they pretend that their world is not upside down and go 
through the motions of worshiping at the old shrine. How long they 
will be able to refrain so conspicuously from communion at the pagan 
altar no one knows. Possibly the government tolerates this absten- 
tion from participation because eventually it may absorb all pub- 
lishing concerns and unite them with the existing party publisher, 
thus practically nationalizing the business as in Soviet Russia. 

The book publishers of Germany have a long and honorable his- 
tory; their trade procedure for a century or two has served as a 
model for emulation throughout the world, their system of distribu- 
tion reached a high state of development, their interlocking organiza- 
tions made for correct practice and general efficiency. All of this, in 
keeping with the German character, made for precision rather than 
plasticity, but if their dealings were rigid one could be certain that 
their agreements would be observed to the letter. It was a respect- 
able trade, and its members enjoyed the social recognition which 
publishers everywhere accept as an agreeable substitute for the 
greater profit which rewards equal effort in other avenues of en- 
deavor. Great, therefore, has been their fall: once the confidants 
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and advisers of creative writers, purveyors to the intellectual ap- 
petite of a nation of educated folk, producers of the best in printing, 
today they have as little to say about what they may publish as a 
German author has about what he may write. A book has to be 
approved officially before it may be published, and nothing receives 
such approval that is not consonant with Nazi ideology. Thus much 
of the accumulated literature of generations has become obsolete; 
pre-Nazi lawbooks are worthless, scientific works by non-“‘Aryans,”’ 
and works on social science by socialistically inclined scholars have 
been discarded—in fact, all that is animated by the liberal spirit is 
under the ban. The observer can surmise the silent resentment of an 
old and dignified guild against the arrogant usurpers. The situation 
offers opportunities for upstarts and exploiters and party members, 
but though a million books can be produced by pressing a few but- 
tons, a publishing trade cannot be created overnight. 

In spite of the German government’s reluctance, because of eco- 
nomic difficulties, to authorize purchases abroad, publishers scour 
foreign markets for books suitable for translation. There is still a 
great public in Germany that wants readable literature and that 
declines the Ersatz that the current product necessarily represents, 
and to meet this need the publishers are buying translation rights to 
the extent that the government will permit the export of capital If 
any doubt of the low estate of contemporary German letters remains 
the rush to translate and to reprint old and safe books should prove 
it. Statistics of the trade will surely reveal a large increase in the pro- 
portion of books of non-German origin. London and New York pub- 
lishers find a livelier interest in their new books on the part of Ger- 
man publishers than ever before; every announcement of a book is 
sure to elicit inquiries from several German firms or their agents. On 
the other hand, the number of books translated from German (ex- 
cept by those exiled from Germany and Austria) is decreasing per- 
ceptibly. This is partly a reflection of the American unwillingness to 
support German exports, but more considerably because of the thin 
stuff that is offered. At least one publisher who watches German 
literary production found no book from that country in five years 
that he wanted to translate. 

Illustrated books, juveniles, accounts of travel, reminiscences, 
popular science, and the output common to the day before bondage 
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continue to appear, so long as they contain no dubious religious or 
political implication. Obviously, such fumigated ideas must irk a 
people who were once the world’s greatest buyers of books. That 
they should make much of their reprintings of safe and sane works of 
another dayis intelligible in the circumstances. Their unique humorist 
of another day, Wilhelm Busch, is made to do double duty; their 
Karl May, who made generations of German boys happy with his 
Wild West and Indian stories, modeled on Cooper, is being re- 
furbished for contemporary youth. Pathetic and amusing is the an- 
nouncement of a new edition of the complete works of Gerstaecker, 
middle-class shade of the age of innocence! Nothing could be safer. 

In contrast with this sterility in the German family of letters is 
the normal harvest in the field cultivated by the emigrés. Violently 
uprooted and uncertainly reset in alien soil, many of these writers 
turned calmly to their business in life. If they bemoaned anything 
it was the loss of contact with millions of readers who, in secrecy and 
silence, cherish the authors whose very names they and their children 
are no longer to know. The new rulers of Germany are falsifying his- 
tories of the arts; and they have even laid their clumsy paws on the 
encyclopedias. 

I commend to any active lover of art and democracy, as a subject 
for research and interpretation, the literary output of non-Nazi Ger- 
mans and Austrians from March, 1933. Nominally the Austrians 
were free until 1938; actually, because of the German censorship and 
German control of trade machinery of book distribution, their litera- 
ture suffered an undesired Anschluss five years before the forcible 
annexation of the land itself. Some books by emigrés appeared in 
Switzerland, but it became clear that neither contraband nor con- 
troversy was welcome there. Two Netherlands publishers, in par- 
ticular, were hospitable to the unwanted treasure, and set up de- 
partments for German language books. Paris and Prague issued 
books, periodicals and pamphlets, and from other capitals as well 
as from less conspicuous points came reading matter, much of it 
anti-Nazi propaganda and news of the outside world for underground 
shipment to Germany. The production of newspapers, magazines, 
and broadsides engaged some talents which such a study of the pe- 
riod as suggested may prove to be of first-rate quality. 

The names of the volumes by all the Ishmaelites would convey 
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little to American and English readers, for the fame of many of the 
writers is limited to those who know their tongue. But a casual and 
incomplete survey of recent work by internationally known German 
authors suffices to reveal the loss which world-literature faces. 

Heinrich Mann, living on the French Riviera, which has attracted 
many German writers, besides contributing to political discussion, 
has found time for two large novels dealing with the life of Henry 
IV, the first of which has become his greatest success in English 
translation: the second, already completely written, is due for early 
publication in English. No need to remind readers of Thomas 
Mann’s series of biblical romances that have increased his circle of 
admirers, or of his spoken and written contributions to the cause of 
enlightened thinking. 

Stefan Zweig, resident of London, has given us apt studies of 
Erasmus and Castellio, a warmly sympathetic picture of Magellan, 
and, after long preparation, he announces his first work of fiction of 
substantial length, his former essays in that field having been 
novelettes and short stories. Franz Werfel’s name promptly evokes 
memories of his Forty Days of Musa Dagh and his more recent novel, 
Hearken unto the Voice. 

Lion Feuchtwanger, secluded on the Mediterranean coast, em- 
ployed fiction as his medium of protest, as witness The Oppermans 
and The Pretender; and in the same period he produced the second 
volume of his “Josephus” trilogy. Arnold Zweig, who withdrew to 
Palestine, added Education before Verdun and The Crowning of a 
King to his admired “Sergeant Grischa”’ series. E. M. Remarque 
has added to the reputation which rested largely upon a single book 
by his Three Comrades. Dealing with a type of subject matter new 
to him, Emil Ludwig, in The Nile, enlarged his circle of appreciative 
readers. 

Opinions must certainly vary as to the respective merits of the 
books written during the emigration, and some may consider that 
the very best work is not included in the foregoing list. The produc- 
tion has been abundant, and this sketch makes no pretensions to 
thoroughness. Other important writers whose recent books deserve 
attention are Alfred Doblin, celebrated for his Berlin—Alexander- 
platz, who continues his activity in fiction; Bruno Frank and Joseph 
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Roth do likewise; Hermann Broch is finishing a novel, and H. W. 
Katz has put out a first story of great promise. 

It is plain that German literature, in the first five years of Nazi 
rule, has had to depend upon the emigration for continued life, and 
that this body of the repulsed and rejected has fulfilled the respon- 
sibility admirably. 

The German mind is taped with hatred and obscurantism; when 
release comes—by civil or foreign war, as in 1918 it came by peace 
and revolution—there may once more be a flood of artistic creation. 
Let us stand by to recognize and encourage it when it comes. 





GRAMMAR: THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 
REED SMITH’ 


The question of how much grammar to teach is a highly contro- 
versial one. Up to the turn of the century grammar seemed to be 
holding a secure place in the school curriculum, and was taught 
connectedly as a unit, beginning with the parts of speech, through 
parsing, and on into analysis. Then came a widespread revolt, and 
a concerted attack was made upon it as a useless and outgrown sub- 
ject. Asa result, grammar was all but deleted from many courses of 
study. But it did not stay out. A reverse movement set in, for many 
teachers found that grammar could not be dispensed with as safely 
and conveniently as had been thought. Grammar was accordingly 
restored in many schools and sections where it had been allowed to 
lapse because of the destructive criticism leveled against it from the 
outside. 

At present, grammar is again being attacked from several direc- 
tions, chiefly in bulletins and reports from various progressive and 
radical groups of English teachers, and in investigations in various 
schools of education which seem to show a lack of connection between 
a knowledge of grammar and the ability to use English correctly. 

Motivated thus both by the desire to economize on the course of 
study and by the doubt that traditional grammar is an aid to correct 

* Dr. Reed Smith is dean of the graduate school of the University of South Caro- 


lina and author of the recently published Teaching of Literature as well as textbooks 
in high-school English. 
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speech, various attempts have been made to teach grammar elec- 
tically—that is, to choose from the hundreds of grammatical forms, 
uses, rules, and categories only those which seem to bear directly 
upon current usage. To this abbreviation of the older, traditional 
grammar is given the name practical, functional, or instrumental 
grammar. 

The motive back of this attempt is good, and so far as theory goes 
the desired goal would seem possible. The trouble comes when one 
tries to cut grammar up into little pieces and say that this piece is 
of practical use in speech, and that piece is not. In this effort to set 
a preferred division of functional grammar within the larger system 
of traditional grammar, a recent study? notes that some authorities 
select for preservation forty-five topics, others a hundred and forty- 
nine topics, a variation of over 300 per cent. The same study names 
thirty-five topics as being recommended in from one-half to three- 
fourths of the representative courses of study which were examined. 
The more recent An Experience Curriculum in English’ gives recog- 
nition to only twenty-five grammar objectives in the entire school 
course from grades two to twelve inclusive, though it later* describes 
briefly a fuller elective course in grammer for “those high-school 
seniors who presumably will enjoy it and profit by it.” 

An Experience Curriculum in English, in explaining the twenty- 
five objectives that it recognizes, refers to many grammatical terms 
and uses which are not included in its list of proper objectives, but 
which the teacher would have to know before he could teach the 
selected objectives, and which the pupil also would have to know be- 
fore he could learn them. 

The truth is that grammar is an extremely unified and coherent 
system. One thing leads directly to another, and the whole subject 
is knit together by manifold implications, relationships, and analo- 
gies which do not immediately appear on the surface. In this respect 
it is an illustration of the truth of Emerson’s lines, 

All are needed by each one; 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 


2 Dora V. Smith, Jnstruction in English, Bull. 17, Monograph No. 20 (Washington: 
Bureau of Education, 1932), pp. 36, 37. 

3 A report of a commission of the National Council of Teachers of English (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935), pp. 225-38. 

4 Ibid., pp. 289, 290. 
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The views set forth in this article favor the fuller, traditional 
teaching of grammar as an organized body of classified knowledge 
about language. As a great observational science, dealing with the 
facts of language, grammar would seem to deserve a high place in 
the curriculum. The English language is tremendously interesting 
and tremendously important. We deal with it constantly from the 
cradle to the grave. Little that we come into contact with through- 
out life concerns us so closely and continually. Any subject which 
helps us to understand accurately its complex workings and which 
enables us to think about them clearly and to discuss them intelli- 
gently with others is distinctly valuable in and for itself. As an ob- 
servational science, therefore, whose specific purpose is to deal au- 
thoritatively with the current inflections, concord, syntax, and idi- 
oms of the English language, the study of grammar can be justified 
on the same grounds as the study of other great observational sci- 
ences, such as geography, geology, botany, biology, and zodlogy. 
For the student of language a knowledge of grammar serves some- 
what the same purpose that a knowledge of anatomy does for the 
physician. 

The terms, categories, and definitions of grammar are neither 
unusually numerous nor unusually difficult. Other school subjects 
are beset with much harder problems both for the teacher and the 
pupils, but we do not hear their advocates apologizing or giving 
ground on that account. Teachers of such subjects as mathematics 
and Latin—in fact, of the sciences and languages in general—admit 
that their subjects are hard. They teach them conscientiously, de- 
mand—and get—an adequate share of the pupils’ time and prepara- 
tion, and in general do an efficient job of teaching. All honor to 
them therefor. Teachers of English who favor traditional grammar 
would do well to take a leaf from their book. If the teachers of Latin 
and French find it necessary to require a thorough study of grammar 
in order to teach those languages acceptably, surely the English 
teacher is justified in believing that a thorough study of grammar is 
necessary in order to teach more efficiently the most important lan- 
guage of all, the mother-tongue. 

As to how far a knowledge of grammar is of direct aid in speaking 
and writing correctly, all teachers who have tried teaching (a) stu- 
dents who have had a thorough course in grammar and (b) students 
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who have had little or no formal grammar know from first-hand 
classroom experience that the former group not only know more 
English to begin with but also can learn more thoroughly and 
faster as the course proceeds. 

So far as my observation goes through experiences at teachers’ 
associations, individual conferences, and summer-school classes for 
teachers, throughout the country as a whole, between two-thirds and 
three-fourths of the English teachers believe strongly in grammar 
and think it should retain its full place in the curriculum. 

Certain recent investigations have been made which seem to indi- 
cate little causal relationship between grammar and correct speech. 
Frankly, neither the number nor the method of such investigations 
is convincing. When, for example, one investigator announces that 
he finds ‘‘a closer relationship between results in grammar and arith- 
metic, grammar and geography, and grammar and history than be- 
tween grammar and composition,” and when that evidence (!), 
without explanation or qualification, is quoted in a Bureau of Educa- 
tion bulletin, all that the experienced teacher of English can do is to 
rub his eyes and to wonder with Keats, “‘Do I wake or sleep?” 

That investigation and similar ones overlook one all-important 
point; namely, that the goal of the English course is not correct in- 
formation, but unconscious, habitual correctness of habit. Please 
note the force of the word unconscious. As Professor Charles Car- 
penter Fries well expressed it: 

Just as a child can be said to have learned to walk only when the act of 
balancing and the placing of his feet in steps have become unconscious processes, 
so he has really learned a language only when the grammatical forms of that 
language have become habits.® 

It is unconvincing to select a group of boys or girls who have 
studied grammar, to give them a detailed examination in correct 
usage, and because mistakes are made to indict the study of grammar 
as useless, and to advise leaving it out of the curriculum. On that 
basis, most teaching of skills and dexterities would be condemned 
because those who are studying them are not perfect performers. To 
look at a novice in fencing or in golf, or to watch a green football 

5 Instruction in English, p. 35. 

6 The Teaching of English (New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1926), p. 124. 
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squad blunder through team formations, does not inspire enthusiasm 
in the spectators. But those who have played those games and who 
know how difficult they are, do not rush to the conclusion that the 
whole coaching system is a failure and should be abolished. Grant 
a little more time and practice, and then look at the same players. 
They may not be world-champions or Rose Bowl contenders, but 
they will most emphatically show more skill than their classmates 
who have not been coached. 

Not even its warmest advocate would claim that grammar is a 
panacea for all the ills of speech, but most of those who have taught 
it know from experience that it is a valuable ally in both speech and 
writing, and that up to the present at any rate no substitute for it 
has been found. The task of teaching the young people of this coun- 
try to speak and write correctly is so important and so difficult that 
it is poor strategy to dismiss any auxiliary, even English grammar. 
In the words of Professor E. B. Setzler, a valiant believer in gram- 
mar: 


To assert that the study of grammar does not help the student in the use of 
correct English in expressing his thought is to claim that our students are non- 
reasoning beings, or that memory when supported by reason is no stronger 
than memory without this support. 


There is one fact we should never lose sight of: no evidence 
against grammar has as yet been adduced that can outweigh the 
majority conviction in its favor on the part of thousands of experi- 
enced English teachers throughout the country, teachers who have 
dealt with dozens of successful high-school classes, teachers who 
know whereof they speak, whose only desire is to teach English as 
thoroughly and efficiently as possible. The burden of proof still 
remains with those who advocate either abolishing grammar or cut- 
ting it down to microscopic proportions. 

One specious objection to grammar disappears if we fix our at- 
tention on its obvious, undeniable contemporaneousness. Of its 
three tenses we have emphasized too much its past at the expense of 
its present and future. In the words of a familiar advertising slogan, 
“It is as contemporary as tomorrow.’’ Its principles operated effec- 
tively in the days of Bacon, Milton, and Macaulay, but they con- 
tinue to operate today just as effectively in the writings of Masefield, 
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Galsworthy, Sinclair Lewis, and H. L. Mencken. And it is with the 
grammar of present usage that we are chiefly concerned in high 
school. We can—and should—parse the words and analyze the sen- 
tences of the classics of a former day like Addison, Lamb, Irving, 
DeQuincey, Thackeray, and Dickens; but we can—and should—also 
parse the words and analyze the sentences of the writers of today, 
such as Willa Cather, Zane Grey, Rafael Sabatini, and Ernest Hem- 
ingway—yes, and even of Charlie McCarthy and of Mickey Mouse. 

Let us insist on the undying contemporaneousness of grammar 
and keep constantly in view the fact that one of its first objectives 
is to recognize as authority for usage the accepted standard of to- 
day,’ and the fact that ‘“‘most English grammar at present is nothing 
more than rules of long standing for the clear, unmistakable, and 
immediate transfer of thought.’” 

The following incident, which was recently carried by the United 
Press, illustrates the undeniable authority of grammar as the stand- 
ard for the accepted usage of today and as the accepted medium for 
the clear, unmistakable transfer of thought. An indictment of two 
men for murder in the state of Louisiana alleged that they (giving 
their names) ‘‘did feloniously, wilfully, unlawfully and of his malice 
aforethought murder, etc.’’ The State Supreme Court on Novem- 
ber 2, 1937, quashed the indictment because of the grammatical 
error of the singular possessive. To the lay mind the court’s decision 
may seem technical, but to teachers of English the newspaper head- 
line should seem both significant and reproachful: ‘‘Some Still Hold 
Grammar Important.”’ 

The strongest recent statement concerning grammar as a vital 
force in good English of the present day is an article by Mr. Wilson 
Follett which appeared in the Saturday Review of Literature, October 
30, 1937. One of the paragraphs reads as follows. Mr. Follett is not 
a teacher but a critic and novelist. 


Now, mere grammar, like anything else, can be made to seem very mere in- 
deed by dismissing it with bad names—“‘formal’”’ grammar (as if anyone cared 


7 Emma Glaser, On the Teaching of Junior High School English (New York: D. 
Appleton—Century Co., 1935), p. 155. 

8D. L. Clark, J. O. Beaty, J. W. Bowyer, and J. L. Neu, Form and Style (New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1936), p. 77. 
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how informally it is grasped, just so it is grasped), ‘dead syntax,’’ “arid pars- 
ing,”’ “an outworn discipline,” “‘a fetish of pedants,” and so on—but are the 
anti-grammarians really disposing of anything with these catchwords? They 
dig the grave and compose the epitaph, but is grammar really under the tomb- 
stone they set up? Whether we like it or not, grammar is very much alive; 
alive and—except when we are on amiable and co-operative terms with it— 
kicking. It kicks, in fact, like a mule; and if we do not take adequate measures 
to keep it pretty well tamed and manageable, it kicks ws. Mere grammar is 
twisted into the nature of language about as mere gravitation is twisted into 
that of the physical universe. There are moments when anyone resents gravita- 
tion very much as, say, Mr. Alexander Woolcott resents grammar. But you 
do not repeal the law of gravity if you step off a cliff into thin air. You only 
illustrate it. 


7 46 xv 66 
’ 


The opponents of grammar have been outspoken against it, frank- 
ly and without apology. Let its advocates be equally outspoken in 
its favor. Unless future developments and more convincing evi- 
dence prove that it is best to give up the teaching of grammar either 
in whole or in large part, and until the opponents of grammar have 
a satisfactory substitute to offer, it is time for those who favor it to 
stop apologizing and to begin fighting back. 

The pendulum has swung too far. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR AGAIN! 


DORA V. SMITH" 


Research has been busy for years testing the claims for the teach- 
ing of English grammar in the high schools of America. For years, 
also, there has been considerable debate on the subject by those 
who know something of the backgrounds of such research and by 
those who apparently do not. The evidence is now sufficiently clear 
to provide some sort of scholarly basis on which to judge the pro- 
nouncements coming periodically from the press. 

For generations, we have believed that a close relationship exists 

* Dr. Smith is professor of the teaching of English at the University of Minnesota 
and past president of the National Council of Teachers of English. This article, re- 
printed from the Minnesota Journal of Education, with the kind permission of the 


author and the editor of that magazine, is presented here by way of contrast with the 
preceding article by Dr. Reed Smith. 
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between knowledge of grammar and ability to speak and write cor- 
rectly, or between technical knowledge of English forms and that 
power or felicity of expression commonly known as style. The idea 
was the more readily accepted in the past because those who wrote 
well were, with occasional notable exceptions, those who knew most 
grammar. The argument paralleled the claim that pupils who stud- 
ied Latin had larger vocabularies than those who did not. Both 
these assumptions were true, in the main, because in those days if 
one came from a privileged family background, he always studied 
grammar and he always “took’”’ Latin. One day it occurred to some- 
one to test the vocabularies of pupils who came from similar social, 
economic, and intellectual backgrounds, some of whom had studied 
Latin and some of whom had not. Immediately the theory was ex- 
ploded, for each knew an equal number of words. Other factors than 
Latin had entered into the attainment of language power on the 
part of both groups. 

In recent years, similar investigations concerning the efficacy of 
the study of English grammar in the improvement of speech and 
writing have considerably shaken our confidence in its power to 
affect either style or correctness of expression. Professor Boraas of 
St. Olaf College found knowledge of grammar most highly corre- 
lated with ability in arithmetic, and least (0.28) with results in 
composition.?* In the recent New York Survey a similarly low cor- 
relation (0.28) was obtained between ability to pass a test in usage 
and ability to express ideas in writing.’3 In certain small town high 
schools, for instance, where attention centered on grammar and drill 
exercises with very little opportunity for speech and writing, the 
same school had a percentile rank of 78 in usage and of 8 in ability 
to write. 

Miss Catherwood, working with one thousand pupils in three 
Minnesota towns, found the largest percentage of seventh-grade 
pupils capable of correcting any single grammatical error was 93.3 
The largest percentage able to give a grammatical reason for the 
correction was 8. That is, something equally potent with grammati- 
cal knowledge functioned to bring about the correct response in 
85 per cent of the cases. Ability to use the correct tense of a verb 


* Figures refer to numbered items in the bibliography at the end of this article. 
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remained the same from the ninth grade to the eleventh, whereas 
ability to explain grammatically what was wrong with the sentence 
doubled. The correlation between knowledge of the subject and 
predicate of a sentence and ability to correct the same sentence for 
lack of completeness was 0.41. A similarly low relationship was re- 
vealed in a recent study at the University of Iowa, and in another 
(0.44) in the ninth grade in the University High School in Minne- 
apolis, where particular emphasis was placed upon the constant ap- 
plication of the grammatical principles learned to speech and writ- 
ing in the classroom. 

Evidence proves that the same situation exists in matters of style, 
which may be taught quite as effectively without grammatical 
knowledge as with it, if emphasis is placed upon clarity of thought 
and effectiveness of expression alone.* For instance, a pupil writes, 
“T like hunting, to fish, and when I go swimming.” The teacher 
points out to him that his three kinds of sport are parallel in his 
thinking and will be better expressed in parallel fashion. Without 
any hesitation he writes, “I like hunting, fishing, and swimming”’ 
or “I like to hunt, to fish, and to swim.’”’ No mention of gerunds or 
infinitives needs to enter into the problem at all. The other evening 
the members of a church society joined in singing ardently a song 
written by one of their number. Everything went smoothly until 
they reached the stanza: ‘‘How dear to my heart is the church on 
the corner, When walking down Fifth Street, it comes into view.” 
The hilarity of the audience was no measure of its grammatical 
knowledge. Violence was done to the thought, and people recognized 
that fact instantly. Pupils can correct such sentences readily with- 
out any grammatical knowledge whatever. Furthermore, Miss 
Frogner’s recent study, involving paired classes of more than five 
hundred pupils in Minneapolis, Baltimore, and Bemidji proves that 
even those who know the grammatical principle use the thought 
approach in correcting errors of this nature.® 

The ineffectiveness of major emphasis upon grammar and usage 
at the college level has been demonstrated by recent studies in 
Freshman English, notably at North Carolina State College and at 
the University of Illinois.*° 

Other investigations have tested the validity of a grammatical as 
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opposed to a usage approach to the mastery of English expression. 
With classes paired in native ability and control over language, 
Symonds of Columbia University found the juxtaposition of the 
right versus the wrong form with drill based upon recognition of 
which was correct twice as effective as grammatical explanation in 
improving usage, and notably superior to any other methods used." 
Crawford and Royer, working in a junior high school in California, 
proved oral drill upon matters of usage equally effective with gram- 
mar in establishing the use of correct forms.’ Miss Cutright, ex- 
perimenting in Minneapolis, discovered drill on the choice of two 
forms with consciousness of right versus wrong more effective than 
any other single method, and its efficacy considerably increased 
when oral repetition of the right followed the underlining of the 
correct form.° 

These are not personal opinions concerning the values of the 
teaching of grammar. The educational world is no longer interested 
in opinions on this question, when unsubstantiated by evidence. 
These are facts based upon scientific investigation, and they are all 
the facts there are available. Clearly they present a distinct chal- 
lenge to those who still promulgate the old doctrine to test out their 
hypothesis with equated groups and to prove for themselves and 
others the truth or falsity of their position. The burden of proof 
today rests with them. Obviously, the only scholarly attitude to 
be taken on this question at the moment is one of serious question- 
ing concerning the efficacy of grammatical knowledge in improving 
speech and writing. 

Especially significant is the recent abolition by the Eastern Col- 
lege Board of the old restrictive examination with its limited gram- 
matical emphasis in favor of the comprehensive, which puts a 
premium upon having something to say and ability to say it. No 
longer may a student enter an Eastern college on his ability to 
underline an adjective clause and indicate by an arrow the word it 
modifies. He must give evidence of ability to use the English lan- 
guage. The change is the more important because it came as a re- 
sult of evidence secured over a period of years that those students 
who entered on the basis of the comprehensive examination achieved 
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better in college English than did those admitted under the narrower 
program. 

Furthermore, 75 per cent of all the placement tests in Freshman 
English in use in one hundred and thirty major colleges and uni- 
versities in America today contain not a single item of technical 
grammar, and more than 96 per cent of all the items concern usage 
alone.*4 

Teachers of English in Minnesota are grateful to Professor 
Thomas and his colleagues in Freshman English for setting down 
in a bulletin available to all teachers in the state a series of composi- 
tions ranging from very good to very poor, with discussion of their 
merits and defects according to standards acceptable at the college 
level." Such a procedure puts emphasis upon the goals of language 
instruction, and not upon the means, upon ability to use language, 
and not upon facility in ticketing tenses or pigeon-holing the parts 
of speech. 

No one is satisfied with the results now being achieved in high- 
school English, least of all, high-school English teachers themselves. 
It is encouraging to know, however, that they are improving in spite 
of the less highly selected groups who complete the high-school 
course annually. Professor Thomas, in charge of the courses in 
Freshman English at the University of Minnesota, assured the high- 
school teachers of the state at their spring conference a year ago 
that students coming to the university are better prepared in English 
each succeeding year. A similar statement has just been issued in 
mimeographed form by the University of Iowa. Such reports should 
encourage high-school teachers of English to redouble their efforts 
to improve the quality of speech and writing among high-school 
graduates in Minnesota. 

It is obvious from the studies already summarized that the way 
will not be by an increase of emphasis upon English grammar. More 
time is being spent in the high-school English classes of America 
today upon grammar and usage than upon any other single phase 
of instruction. Daily checking of what was going on in classrooms, 
from Seattle to Richmond, Virginia, and from Los Angeles to Cran- 
ston, Rhode Island, established that fact in 1932.” It is further sub- 
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stantiated by similar data from daily visitation in fifty representa- 
tive towns in New York State in 1936." By actual count, more 
classes in the junior high schools of New York State were conju- 
gating verbs in six tenses than were engaged in work in oral compo- 
sition. It is obvious to anyone who actually investigates the facts, 
that the most serious deficiency in the teaching of English expres- 
sion in American high schools today is that instruction about language 
is, in so many instances, being substituted for practice in the use of 
language. 

The Minnesota State Course of Study in English contains a mini- 
mum course in grammar and usage, which, before it was printed 
was approved by the English Department of the University of 
Minnesota, and also by the teacher training departments in the 
foreign languages, as furnishing adequate preparation for both." 
It emphasizes such elements as the s in the third person singular of 
English verbs, omitting entirely the conjugation of them in six 
tenses and three persons. It abandons the old technique of under- 
lining a clause, labeling it by the name of a part of speech, and indi- 
cating by an arrow the word it modifies, for the more meaningful 
procedure of determining the exact thought relationship to be ex- 
pressed, and then expressing it so that the relationship is clear to the 
reader.”'° The latter is much more difficult to do. It demands more 
skilful teaching and a higher quality of work on the part of both 
high-school and college teachers, but it is focused on the results we 
wish to achieve. 

Boys and girls have a right to be graduated from American high 
schools with a sense of security in their use of the mother-tongue. 
Whatever is archaic or proved superfluous on the basis of careful, 
scientific investigation over a long period of time must be discarded 
if this end is to be achieved. The high-school teachers of Minnesota 
have pledged themselves to a program of more adequate training 
in the use of the English language. The university has embarked 
upon a co-operative enterprise in the setting-up of objective stand- 
ards of power of expression desirable on the part of those who would 
succeed in Freshman English. With these evidences before us, we 
who are concerned with the improvement of the teaching of English 
expression in the schools of Minnesota may well take heart. 
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READING PREFERENCES OF HIGH-SCHOOL BOYS 
JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY AND ROBERT L. McCAUL" 


All English teachers will agree that one of the objectives, if not 
the chief objective, of the teaching of literature is to develop the 
individual pupil’s relish for good literature and his critical standards 
to the extent that, when he desires to read, he will voluntarily 
select materials of superior quality. How successfully do English 
teachers accomplish this objective? “Is it fair to ask what they 
[the pupils] have received from the English course that will make 
them want to read—to read more and more books and to read better 
and better books?’ The necessity of measuring the “habitual 
choice of worthy literature’’ is spoken of in An Experience Curricu- 
lum in English.4 

One method of measuring the degree to which the study of litera- 
ture influences the pupil to choose worthy reading materials is to 
have him express, unrestrictedly and without fear of reprisal, his 
preferences for various kinds of reading matter. It may be expected 
that if the pupil’s ‘‘experiences through” the content of the litera- 
ture curriculum have been mentally and aesthetically satisfying he 
will like literature, and so when he wishes to read he will select 
materials of equally superior quality. If the pupil’s interests and 
tastes have been developed by the study of literature, it may be 
expected that his reading preferences and interests will reveal as 
much. Upon this premise is based the following study of the reading 

«Dr. Rothney is an instructor in education at Harvard University and research 
associate of the Progressive Education Association. Mr. McCaul is a research assist- 
ant in the Harvard University Psycho-educational Clinic. 

2 National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-sixth Yearbook, 1937, Part I, 
chap. vi, p. 186; Charles S. Crow, Evaluation of English Literature in High School 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, ‘‘Contributions to Education,’’ No. 141 
[1924]), p. 8; U.S. Bureau of Education, Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools 
(Bull. 2, compiled by James F. Hosic [Washington, D.C., 1917]). 

3 Reed Smith, The Teaching of Literature (New York: American Book Co., 1935), 
p. 376. 

4 English Mono. 4 (National Council of Teachers of English, W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
chairman [New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1935]), pp. 8 and 9. 
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preferences and interests of 306 eleventh-grade, college-preparatory 
boys. Of this and similar attempts to measure “growth resulting 
from the experiences in the curriculum,” it may be claimed that 
“these measures are needed to help the teacher evaluate his own 
procedures and the curriculum maker his choice of experiences.”’s 

The characteristics of the subjects of this study may be enumer- 
ated as follows: 


1. All were boys. 

. All subjects were enrolled in the college-preparatory division of public high 
schools. 

3. All subjects were in the eleventh grade. 

4. All subjects took similar courses during the year in which this study was 
conducted and in the preceding year. 

. All subjects had very similar previous school experience. 

. All subjects were enrolled in public high schools that were rated in excellence 
as representative of the high schools of the state of Massachusetts, but 
slightly better than the high schools of the United States as a whole. 

. The subjects were representative of the scholastic aptitude [as measured by 
the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability] and the age groups found at the 
school-grade level which they had reached. 

8. The eight communities in which the subjects lived represent a good sampling 

of the socioeconomic status of communities in Massachusetts. 


iS) 


nun 


I 


We believe that we have secured a representative sampling of 
eleventh-grade boys of the college-preparatory division in repre- 
sentative public high schools. The reading preferences and interests 
of these boys, therefore, should be highly indicative of the reading 
preferences and interests of public secondary-school boys of their 
age, grade, and division. 

Before presenting the table of results an explanation of the 
methods employed for obtaining and organizing the data is desir- 
able. Three times during a week of the school year one of the writers 
visited each of the eight schools from which our subjects were 
drawn.® The subjects were asked to write down everything they 
had done “‘just because they wanted to’’ during the same week. 
Their answers were then drawn up in the form of an L (like), | 
(indifferent), D (dislike), and U (unknown or not experienced) in- 

s Ibid., p. 8. 


6 J. W. M. Rothney, ‘Interests of Public Secondary School Boys,’”’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Vol. XXVIII, No. 8 (November, 1937). 
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ventory and resubmitted to the same boys who had given them in 
free writing. It is the subjects’ responses, in terms of percentages 
of the total 306 boys, to the reading items of the inventory which 
comprise the data presented in Table 1. 

The manner in which this study was conducted contributes sev- 
eral advantages not enjoyed by earlier investigations in the same 
field. Data of other investigations have been criticized as being un- 
reliable, since the availability of the various types of reading matter 
made it impossible to judge whether the subjects read certain ma- 
terials because these materials were liked or simply because they 
were easily obtainable. In our study the responses are not of what 
was read, but specifically of what was liked, disliked, unknown, or 
regarded with indifference. Moreover, the opportunity of answering 
“Unknown or not experienced” increases the probability that re- 
sponses of “Indifference” and “Dislike” were motivated by genuine 
indifference and dislike and not by ignorance of materials or incon- 
venience in securing them. Second, other investigations have been 
described as being so poorly controlled that the subjects did not 
tell the truth because they feared the ridicule of their classmates, 
or because they wished to reply in accordance with what they be- 
lieved to be the wishes of their teachers. Since our subjects clearly 
understood that no one, not even their teachers and classmates, 
would see their responses, such distorting factors probably were 
substantially reduced. 

Examination of the table reveals a few defective items. Prin- 
cipally, they are those in which examples occur. Although the ex- 
amples are closely related, they are basically of dissimilar character, 
and hence there is a chance that responses to either may have unduly 
raised or lowered the standing of the other. Most important of these, 
Item 38, groups Shakespeare’s Plays and Lamb’s Tales. However, 
the Tales, which are the simple, distilled kind of narrative which 
appeals to the subjects, are not likely to cause the Plays to be lower 
in ranking than they would otherwise be. 

With these considerations in mind, the reader may profitably ex- 
amine the tabulation of student responses as shown in Table 1. 
This tabulation of pupil preferences and interests deserves careful 
study. It speaks for itself. In the main, comment would be superflu- 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF 306 BOYS IN EIGHT PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


MASSACHUSETTS WHO RESPONDED TO TYPES OF READING 
MATTER IN THE MANNER INDICATED 
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Indiffer- 














Types of Reading Matter Like — Dislike 

1. News of my own town and school....... 83 13 3 
pi ee a ee eee 81 I 4 
3. Funny magazines like Judge and Punch... 75 17 4 

4. Scientific magazines like Popular Science 
and Popular Mechanics.............-++: 73 17 8 

5. Sport books like What Price Football and 
Ee et i Cicene a doeareds 68 22 6 
6. Funnies and joke columns............... 68 10 20 

7. News summary magazines like the Literary 
Pe eae rere 66 21 10 

8. Sea Stories like Gloucester Man and The 
RSE Senne ee eee er 66 22 8 

9. Boys’ magazines like the American Boy and 
3 EES aes 64 25 8 

10. Mystery stories like Dracula and The Triple 
EEE Pa eee OEE ere 62 23 12 

11. Magazines like the Saturday Evening Post, 
EE MIE CI Boos hsciciesincy cases 61 28 8 
12. Movie and radio magazines............. 60 21 10 

13. Adventure stories like Captain Blood and 
CO eT Re ene eae 59 28 9 

14. Columns like Neal O’Hara’s and Walter 
IN Se Po ceca ward waaeiaaeis 56 22 13 
ts. Newspaper editorials. ..........00s00- 55 29 12 

16. Books and articles about what engineers 
Ne Ee eer eee 55 25 12 

17. Reading about local and foreign political 
CN do a a rhiesa baw nee ad 54 28 15 
18. Detective magazines................+.+. 52 27 13 
19. The book-review sections. ; 51 31 14 

20. Columns like Brisbane’s and summaries of 
es PE ood. 5 whine bse yscn anaes 50 23 12 

21. Illustrated magazines like National Geo- 
Te ee ee Ee ee 48 19 27 

22. Western stories like Nevada and Robber’s 
OO EE EA Se Cree eee 47 35 10 

23. Histories of chemistry, science, and air- 
I ie crash cai es anata Edens walk ae hos 46 30 19 

24. Papers in other languages like French and 
SRE erage ire aia 46 II 22 

25. Books and articles about times and people 
re 46 28 17 

26. Novels like Main Street and An American 
BPO acs dctrees Seer rer 45 30 15 
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TABLE 1—Continued 











Unknown 
Iypes of Reading Matter te Ol eee | 
ent Experi- 
enced 
27. Magazines like Bally shee, ‘Bi wih, and Snappy 
A. ree 44 3I 18 7 
28. Novels like Vanity Fair, Si ‘las Mi arner, ‘and 
Ivanhoe........ 43 32 23 2 
29. Theatrical Magazines ‘like Foollights and 
Spotlights......... 4! 23 16 20 
30. Short-article magazines like Forum, Nation, 
and Golden Book... eae Me 40 31 21 8 
31. Books and articles about foreign countries} 39 36 19 6 
32. Reading in a foreign language... . 39 20 32 9 
33. Historical stories like Oliver Cromwell and 
Caesar and Cleopatra..... eres ; 35 32 24 9 
34. Biographies of men like Calvin Coolidge, 
Al Smith, and John Milton...... : 34 42 21 3 
35. Books about chemistry and electric ity 30 22 39 9 
36. Poetry like The Idylls of the King, The 
Odyssey, Lay of the Last Minstrel, Kipling’s 
re Seen cam ate 30 29 37 4 
37. Histories of foreign countries. . . 27 33 36 4 
38. Shakespeare’s Plays and Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare...... : 23 35 40 2 
39. Handbooks (of American prisons and 
American cavalry)..... 23 30 36 II 
40. Books about animals, poultry, and dairying 21 29 35 Is 
41. Classified advertiseme nts and stock-market 
reports... bet 20 23 47 fe) 
42. Love-story magazines like True Story ; 20 21 51 8 
43. Histories of literature... . 17 32 44 7 
44. Religious books and papers like The W ‘orker 
ES cis oo ocinek stad aoe sed I5 38 38 9 
45. Books about palmistry and fortune telling 14 30 42 14 
46. Essays like On Contentment : teat 14 25 30 31 
47. Patriotic essays like Burke’s Speeches. 14 26 36 24 
48. Non educational books and books not good| 
for me..... II 39 39 II 
49. Housekeeping magaz ines like the Delineator 
and the Woman’s Home Companion 7 13 65 15 

















ous. Certain trends, however, of especial moment to the educator, 
and particularly to the teacher of English, warrant elaboration. 
How well liked are the standard English course materials in con- 
trast to what is universally conceded to be vulgar, not to say vicious, 
matter? Periodicals of the Ballyhoo, Bunk, and Snappy Stories sort 
were liked by 44 per cent of these boys, whereas, 1 per cent fewer 
boys displayed an interest in novels such as Vanity Fair, Silas 
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Marner, and Ivanhoe—the most highly preferred of the customary 
English curriculum materials. Historical stories, exemplified by Oli- 
ver Cromwell and Caesar and Cleopatra, were liked by 9g per cent 
less of the boys; biographies by 10 per cent less; poems by 14 per 
cent less; Shakespeare’s Plays and Lamb’s Tales by 21 per cent 
less; histories of literature by 27 per cent less; and essays by 30 
per cent less of the pupils than liked Ballyhoo, Bunk, and Snappy 
Stories. To take the opposite approach: In comparison with the 
percentage of boys who disliked deleterious magazines of the fore- 
mentioned ilk, standard English course materials were disliked more 
by the following percentages of boys: novels similar to Vanity 
Fair, Silas Marner, and Ivanhoe by 5 per cent; historical stories by 
6 per cent; poetry by 19 per cent; Shakespeare’s Plays and Lamb’s 
Tales by 22 per cent; histories of literature by 26 per cent; familiar 
and patriotic essays by 12 and 18 per cent, respectively, more boys 
than disliked Ballyhoo, Bunk, and Snappy Stories. Manifestly, the 
study of literature under the English teacher had not cultivated 
the critical and aesthetic taste of these boys to the extent that they 
preferred materials of the type taught in the English course to 
vulgar publications. 

What kinds of reading matter did these boys prefer, then? An 
analysis of the materials liked by 50 per cent or more of the pupils 
indicates that magazines and newspapers were more appealing than 
books. In order of preference the sections of the newspaper were 
local and school news, the sports page, comics and jokes, gossip 
columns, editorials, politics, book reviews, and news summaries. 
Magazines in order of preference were comic, scientific, news, boys’, 
popular fiction, movie and radio, and detective. The books dealt 
with sports, the sea, mystery, adventure, and, we might say, voca- 
tional subjects, i.e., “What engineers and surgeons do.’”? Certainly, 
it is encouraging that the boys liked these kinds of magazines, news- 

7 Cf. “Survey of Reading in Typical High Schools of New York City,’’ New York 
City Association of Teachers of English Yearbook No. 1 (Noble & Noble, 1936); Report 
of the Subcommittee on Reading, Children’s Reading, White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection (Century Co., 1932); Ruth Byrns and V. A. C. Henmon, 
‘Reading Interests of High School Seniors,’’ English Journal, January, 1936, pp. 61-64; 
B. Lamar Johnson, “Children’s Reading as Related to Sex and Grade in School,’ 
School Review, April, 1932, pp. 257-72; and Paul A. Witty and Harvey C. Lehman, 
‘The Reading and Reading Interests of Gifted Children,’’ Pedagogical Seminary and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, December, 1934, pp. 466-8r. 
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papers, and books more than they did Ballyhoo, Bunk, Snappy 
Stories, magazines similar to True Story, and ‘“‘Noneducational books 
and books not good for me.”’ An interest in the news, sports, humor, 
science, adventure, mystery, etc., is healthy and is to be expected. 
But would not the boys have liked these materials (save book re- 
views) even if they had never studied literature? These are not the 
kinds of materials for which the English teacher is striving to pro- 
duce a paramount preference. Had the English teacher attained 
his objective of developing within his pupils the habit of choosing 
worthy literature, the pupils would not have liked superficial matter 
of transient importance and of small value more than permanently 
valuable books of the type contained in the English curriculum. It 
may be said that such magazines and newspapers are more available 
than great, or even good, books; consequently, pupils would be more 
inclined to read them. Yet, that would be no reason why these boys 
should like such magazines and newspapers more than great books. 
The boys were not expressing what they read but what they liked 
to read. Furthermore, a glance at the “Unknown” column will re- 
veal that the literature named in the items, save for two exceptions 
(46 and 47), was known to gi per cent or more of the boys. There- 
fore, lack of knowledge cannot be considered the cause of the low 
rank of the English course materials. Obviously, they were avail- 
able enough to permit practically all students to become acquainted 
with them. 

If these boys may be regarded as representative of eleventh-grade 
students in the college-preparatory division in public high schools 
of the United States, it is a matter of grave concern that pupils 
who are enrolled in the college-preparatory division and who have 
been exposed to the literature of the English course and to the 
influence of the English teacher for nearly the maximum number of 
school years should prefer to read either ephemeral, innocuous, or 
vulgar materials rather than materials of recognized quality. If the 
reported likes and dislikes of the subjects of this study are criteria 
of their interest in, and taste for, superior reading matter, these 
data justify a conclusion that the English teacher fails to attain 
his objective of developing the pupils’ interest in, and taste for, 
superior reading matter. 
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Why does the English teacher fail? Is it because of the literature 
he teaches? Is it because of his methods of teaching literature? Ten- 
tative answers to these questions may be induced from the data in 
the table. 

Is the material of the English curriculum responsible for the fail- 
ure of the English teacher to attain the specified objective? The 
reading interests of these pupils as disclosed by their responses to 
items which 50 per cent or more liked may be classified as news 
(1, 7, 15, 17, 20); sports (2, 5); humor (3, 6); adventure, sea, and 
mystery stories (8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 18 [most of the stories in boys’ 
and popular fiction magazines might be placed in this category]); 
gossip about prominent people (12, 14); books (19); and vocational 
and semivocational subjects (if Items 4 and 16 may be regarded as 
such). For the most part, it must be admitted, the conventional 
literary selections of the English curriculum do not satisfy these 
interests. Take humor as an example! Few teachers will disagree 
with Miss Winifred Nash, who at the 1937 convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English declared that “educating the 
student’s sense of humor is a social responsibility often ignored in 
the English curriculum.” Thackeray’s graphic characterization of 
his own Henry Esmond as a book of “cut-throat melancholy” is 
applicable to many books studied in the English course. Nor is the 
humor the only one of the reported interests in which the content 
of the English curriculum is deficient. 

Instantly, there arises the controversial question of the extent 
to which the materials of the curriculum should be selected with an 
eye to the existing interests of the pupils. No doubt “the compulsion 
to read certain selections or books exposes many young people to 
kinds of literature that they could probably never be brought to 
sample voluntarily but which they like when they have experienced 
the flavor.’’® Nevertheless, since the study of the traditional content 
of the English curriculum, if judged by the results of this and similar 
investigations, has failed to produce a liking for superior reading 
matter, it is desirable to attempt to discover what would result from 
teaching materials consonant with the pupils’ existing interests. 
These interests, as portrayed by the responses of our subjects, reveal 


8 An Experience Curriculum in English, p. 21. 
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the pupils’ level. A generally accepted pedogogical principle is: Be- 
gin teaching at the pupils’ own level. The teacher could, at least, 
concentrate his efforts upon cultivating the taste of his pupils to a 
degree such that they would prefer the best of those materials which 
they like. This would demand that a large proportion of the cur- 
riculum time be devoted to a critical study of the newspaper and 
the magazine. Much of the outside reading would involve maga- 
zines and newspapers in order that the activity of selecting the 
better periodicals and dailies might take place in the actual situation 
in which it should function—out of school where the pupil is free 
from compulsion and surveillance. While accomplishing this refine- 
ment of existing reading interests, by judicious and psychologically 
sound association, materials originally without appeal might be 
made interesting. We may ask whether it is better to begin by 
making concessions to the pupils’ existing interests, or to begin im- 
mediately with the supreme prose or poetry and have 55 per cent 
or more of the pupils dislike it or be indifferent to it?9 

Does the English teacher fail to attain the specified objective be- 
cause of his methods of teaching? Since the nature of the data com- 
pels generalizations, this discussion is subject to qualifications, for, 
as Charles Swain Thomas says: 

It must be freely admitted yet again that the ultimate controlling force in 
the teaching of literature is the personality of the teacher. A teacher who 
lacks force and magnetism may follow the very safest guides and principles, 
and still fail; while a teacher of commanding individuality may neglect these 
very same guides and principles and, by the very power of his genius, succeed 
with any book that he selects and by any method that he adopts." 

An examination of the table of the boys’ reading preferences 
arouses a suspicion that teaching methods may often be at fault. 
For instance, approximately the same percentage of boys (45 and 
43) liked Main Street and An American Tragedy as liked Vanity 
Fair, Silas Marner, and Ivanhoe. Yet the older novels should be 
more enjoyed, because (theoretically at least) they are interpreted 

9 Incidentally, the reported reading interests supply a clue to the type of materials 
suitable for dispelling the antagonism against reading which is felt by many readers of 
inferior skill. 

© Charles Swain Thomas, The Teaching of English in the Secondary School (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927), p. 201. 
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by teachers of English who are supposed to make them vital and 
attractive, and to impress upon the pupils the timeless significance 
of their characters and their message. Instead, the older novels were 
disliked by 8 per cent more of the pupils than were the modern 
novels which probably were read without the aid of a teacher’s 
interpretation. 

Again, the fact that Shakespeare’s Plays rank thirty-eighth in 
the list can in no way be due to any intrinsic inferiority of the 
Plays themselves. Shakespeare’s dramas include elements of mys- 
tery, adventure, and humor that these boys find attractive. Yet 
75 per cent of the pupils dislike and are indifferent to the works of 
the great dramatist. Surely, when cognizance is taken of the amount 
of time and energy put into the teaching of Shakespeare, if the 
teaching methods were efficient, any barriers such as archaic and 
difficult language which hinder pupils from enjoying and appreciat- 
ing the Plays would be destroyed. Notwithstanding, the fact re- 
mains that 75 per cent of the pupils dislike and are indifferent to 
the works of the Elizabethan. It follows that, both in the case of 
Shakespeare and in the case of the older novels, teaching methods 
may possibly be at fault rather than the teaching materials per se. 

Certain implications concerning teaching techniques are suggested 
by the data: (1) since these boys indicate a liking for materials 
dealing with the contemporary scene, it would be good teaching 
to relate the literature studied in the classroom as closely as possible 
to the pupils’ lives and to contemporary events and characters; (2) 
the teacher should capitalize upon any possibilities of humor resi- 
dent in the content of the English curriculum—the gay passages of 
Shakespeare should be interpreted gaily; (3) the large percentage 
(44) of boys who disliked reading histories of literature testifies that 
the factual, analytical, history-of-literature approach is not con- 
ducive to generating an interest in literary works; and (4) the rela- 
tively great percentage of interest in vocational or semivocational 
materials (4, 16, 23), reveals that the English teacher might profit- 
ably stress vocational values whenever feasible. 

Many of the generalizations, recommendations, and statements 
made in this article, the authors realize, are not startlingly new. 
Nevertheless, the data show that these statements, recommenda- 
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tions, and generalizations must be reiterated over and over again 
until the English teacher becomes conscious of the necessity of per- 
forming his duty of assuring the proper use of the leisure time that 
his pupils will later possess as adults. The data show that the Eng- 
lish teacher should appraise the materials of his courses and his 
teaching procedures. They show that he might well devote more 
time and more effective instruction and guidance to the develop- 
ment within his pupils of interests and tastes that will dictate a 
habitual choice of reading materials of real substance and genuine 
worth. 





A METHOD FOR TEACHING THINKING 
ARTHUR MINTON’ 


The tom-toms of propaganda... . the cradle-songs of popular 
platitude .... their pitch rises higher as devices for mass com- 
munication are perfected and the minds of greater numbers of mil- 
lions are put at the mercy of the unscrupulous and the irresponsible. 
And so, more than ever, it is the part of the English teacher—dealing 
with the fundamental processes of mind that underlie the study of 
expression—to inculcate a tough-mindedness that masters both un- 
reasoning passion and indolence, and weighs and asks Why? In 
short, he has a high opportunity to teach the modes of thought. 

But after long labor how often do we find substantial improve- 
ment in students’ ability to think? Perhaps the trouble is that when 
the direct study of thinking has been undertaken at all it has been 
too much concerned in the early stages with a technical view—with 
such matters as formulating issues, suspended judgment, the differ- 
entiation between fact and opinion, and drawing inferences. By the 
plan proposed herein these concepts are at first not referred to at 
all; thinking is represented simply as a comparison (graphically, a 
“‘balancing’’) of bodies of information, an act in which anyone may 
engage after some fashion provided he had first learned a ponderable 
something about the question at hand. 


*Mr. Minton is a member of the English department of Boys High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and a contributor to numerous educational magazines. 
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Furthermore, by this method it is possible to have a section of 
study on thinking techniques at the beginning of the term, or else 
to teach them concurrently with other work—by infiltration, so to 
speak. For the convenience of presentation, the plan is here set 
forth in “phases” which may or may not be taken as lesson units. 

Suppose, for example, the question is chosen: “Is intercollegiate 
football, as it is carried on at present, more harmful than beneficial?”’ 

In the first phase, the question having been introduced, class dis- 
cussion is allowed to proceed for some little time in the catch-as- 
catch-can style that is ordinarily followed by untrained minds. But 
now the teacher suggests that this unordered expression of opinion 
is getting nowhere toward firm conclusions. Some order and rela- 
tionship must be discerned among the variety of views. Then let 
the respective bodies of opinion be placed in parallel columns. So, 
it will be possible to weigh them, each against the other, as on an 
apothecary’s scales. When this is done on the blackboard (with the 
sketch of a pair of scales at the top), something like the following is 
produced: 

Is intercollegiate football, as it is carried on at. present, more harmful than 
beneficial? 


YES NO 
I. Intercollegiate football distracts I. Intercollegiate football develops 
from the main purposes of college. character. 
II. It is based on a hypocritical sys- II. It contributes to the health of 
tem of “‘buying”’ players. students. 
III. It endangers the health of the III. It gives financial support to other 
players. sports. 


IV. It develops school spirit. 


It now becomes apparent that the balancing of such statements 
is as inconclusive as was the random sniping of the first part of the 
discussion. What is wrong? The statements are general, unproved. 
At least one pair consists of square contradictions—nothing but 
head-butting. Then some of these views may be based on rumor 
or ignorance—unrespectable in the world of the mind. Perhaps when 
the facts are examined, things will turn out to be not what they 
seem, and ideas will change. (Here is the artful introduction of the 
concept of suspended judgment.) In short, before the columns can 
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be balanced the expressed views must be substantiated with precise 


information. 


In preparation for the second phase the assignment is given: 


Obtain as much fact and expert opinion as possible in support of each side 
of the question. Have this material in the form of short quotations and sum- 
maries, and arrange it in parallel columns in the manner indicated. 

Watch out for evidence that suggests new reasons for belief in either view of 


the question. 


Work will be considered satisfactory only if a fair amount of evidence is 


obtained for each side. 


The second phase begins with the arrangement in the following 
manner, of evidence found in support of the original reasons for 


belief in each view of the question. 


YES 

I. Intercollegiate football distracts from 

the chief purposes of college, for 

A. “The paid coach, the gate re- 
ceipts, the special training tables, the 
costly sweaters and extensive journeys 
in special Pullman cars, the recruiting 
from the high school, the demoralizing 
publicity showered on the players, the 
devotion of an undue proportion of 
time to training, the devices for put- 
ting a desirable athlete, but a weak 
scholar, across the hurdles of the ex- 
aminations—these ought to stop and 
the inter-college and intramural sports 
be brought back to a stage in which 
they can be enjoyed by large numbers 
of students and where they do not in- 
volve an expenditure of time and 
money wholly at variance with any 
ideal of honest study’ (Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Bull. 23, Preface, p. viii). 

B. Especially in the West, where 
the spirit of development is rife, the 
administrator must plan to expand. 
Naturally he must look to his ad- 
vertising and publicity. 


NO 
I. Intercollegiate football develops char- 
acter, for 


A. “.. . . the best athletes are 
frequently also the best students. 
Phi Beta Kappa has an honorable 
record in competitive intercollegiate 
competition. That accords with the 
general experience of life, namely, 
that a student who can successfully 
captain an intercollegiate team could 
successfully captain a military com- 
pany or manage a company.” 

B. “Athletics on its face gives a 
man the advantage of his own powers, 
and those powers are not dependent 
on money. A place in a match game is 
something that nobody can achieve by 
drawing a check. One learns how to 
subordinate one’s ease to a common 
are One joins in team play, 
which is so important a factor in 
modern business and social relations.”’ 
(A and B are from Alfred Bushnell 
Hart’s “The Evils of Organized Ath- 
letics in American Colleges,’’ Current 
History, XXXI [December, 1920], 
558-61.) 
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“Football for years has been the 
most effective medium. 

“Business men profit from team 
reputations. The Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce contributes to the cost of 
sending the University of Washington 
crew east’? (H. W. Whicher, “Why 
Amateurs?”’ North American Review, 
CCXXXIII [April, 1932], 300-305). 

C. From 1905 to 1931 twenty 
stadiums were built, with an average 
seating capacity of fifty thousand. 

In 1929 Yale University an- 
nounced through its athletic com- 
mission that football profits were 
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C. Professor Eugene Lamb Rich- 
ards said, “‘Strange as it may seem, a 
good claim can be made of a necessary 
connection between good character 
and good football in its best develop- 
ment...../ As there is no other college 
sport which so brings out the best 
virtues in a man, so there is no other 
college sport which is so dependent 
for its success upon good all-around 
men. .... The best teams in Yale 
have had not only the best players 
but the most moral and religious 
men” (Walter Camp, Football Facts 
and Figures, p. 5). 





nearly $1,000,000 (for two months of 

football) (University Debaters’ An- 

nual [1931], p. 116). 

—and so on for this issue and the remaining ones. 

In all likelihood the intensive study of the subject will uncover 
aspects that have hitherto been unperceived. But this new matter 
is reserved for the third phase. The present purpose is to master 
the test for objectiveness, the first of three tests that are now to be 
applied to the evidence in order to determine its validity. 

The quality of thinking will be measured in large part by the 
realness and exactness of the evidence. The guides that immediately 
follow have been prepared to assist in the estimation of realness and 
exactness; that is, it may be said that these guides comprise a test 
of the objectiveness of the evidence. 


OBJECTIVENESS? 

1. Fact-gatherers are human, and therefore imperfect. Sometimes the ac- 
curacy of facts may be questioned on the grounds that those who recorded 
them were not competent or were prejudiced. Is there any reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the factual material offered as evidence? 

2. If direct evidence is difficult or impossible to obtain, expert opinion is 

2 Here, as throughout the work, the phrasing is simplified or expanded as needed 
to meet the situation. In lower grades the tests for objectiveness may be summed up 
in the question: Is there any reason for not feeling sure of the accuracy of any part 
of the evidence? This simplification, as to be expected, gives less trenchant criticism 
of the evidence. 
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sometimes cited as evidence instead of facts. As such opinion is the product of 
some one else’s reasoning, which may be faulty, we should not depend on it too 
much. Is the evidence weak at any point because opinion overbalances fact? 


The objectiveness test and its mode of application are digested 
through discussion and drill involving other questions, as the teacher 
sees fit. Thus ends the second phase. For the third phase the class 
is directed to be ready to present the evidence that suggests new 
views of the problem. 

The third phase begins with the observation that the research 
has led to the formulation of such additional views. And this cir- 
cumstance suggests another test of the validity of any thinking 
about a problem—the test for completeness. It is epitomized thus: 


COMPLETENESS 
1. Isa sufficient amount of evidence present for the proof of each statement? 
2. Does the material on each side cover all aspects of the subject? 


The first of these questions is an antidote for what is the most 
glaring fault of all thinking, student or adult, namely, generalization 
from insufficient grounds. The second question may bring out any 
new inferences the research has led to. On the football question 
these additions might be as follows: 


YES NO 
IV. It does not form good character. V. It does not interfere with scholar- 
V. It furnishes relatively little sup- ship. 
port to other sports. VI. The “overemphasis”’ of football 


has been exaggerated. 
The fourth phase deals with the teaching of the test for relevancy, 
the third and last of the tests by which the materials of thought are 
to be tried. It may be expressed thus: 


RELEVANCY 
1. Is the relationship between any of the evidence and the question weak or 
even nonexistent? 
2. Can the evidence be interpreted in any other ways than those given? 
These questions go further than any of the others toward a minute 
examination of the significance of the evidence. In the material giv- 
en in the foregoing on the affirmative side of the football question, 
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the evidence of huge attendances at games and the large amounts 
of money involved might be criticized as not clearly related to the 
assertion that football distracts from the main purposes of college. 
It might be said that those purposes would not be precluded by 
large-scale football. 

Having thus become informed on the question and having evalu- 
ated the evidence on both sides, the student arrives at an opinion 
intelligently. 

Obviously it is not possible to do research and make a written 
compilation of evidential notes for every question. But the device 
of balancing evidence and the application of the three tests, once 
ingrained, endow the mind with a technique for any thinking no 
matter how extemporaneous. 

Suppose, for example, the question arises informally: Which is the 
better book—Jvanhoe or The Return of Tarzan? If the class has been 
taught that opinion must originate in the collation and judicial 
balancing of evidence—precisely defined fact, when possible—it does 
not offer evasive pronunciamentos of the I-just-like-it-I-don’t-know- 
why school of criticism. Instead there are specific references to the 
books: Tarzan’s feats are too improbable. He falls into a trap and 
escapes by overcoming twelve men. He subdues lions with his bare 
hands. He is struck by two bullets in a duel; they have no effect; he 
calmly waits for the third. Ivanhoe, on the other hand, at the tour- 
nament and at Templestowe meets adversaries who are nearly his 
equal. He is seriously wounded. Further, he is confronted by prob- 
lems not easy of solution as in his relations with his father and 
Rebecca. Another point—the style of The Return of Tarzan is flat. 
The same expressions are used again and again to describe the hero 
or villain: ‘‘a grim smile,” “he replied grimly,” “giant muscles,” 
‘a low oath,” etc..... And corresponding matter from Jvanhoe is 
gathered, followed by discussion on the basis of the three tests. 

The guide-material for the tests may be kept permanently before 
the class, on a chart at the front of the room. Thus they may be 
referred to in any discussion that arises, until their application be- 





comes habit. 
The propagandists, the pressure-groups, and the hysteria-mongers 
daily spin their toils closer around the minds of the people of the 
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press and radio age. One after the other the countries pass from 
slogans toward blood-letting and ruin. Can education shape minds 
so as to resist the strong wine? Let it try by teaching inductive 
thought—always the going from the particular to the general, from 
the collection of facts to the formulation of general ideas—and the 
testing of generalizations in the light of fact. These are the thought- 
processes that make for suspended judgment, for the open mind, for 
civilized tolerance, for respect for exact knowledge, and for construc- 
tive skepticism instead of muddle-headed and vicious assurance. 


THE CLASSROOM A LABORATORY IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
IDA T. JACOBS" 


What should be brought to the attention of our students regarding 
the political and economic philosophies which today attack and are 
attempting to supplant democracy? What student, understanding 
the characteristics of American democracy as embodied in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitution, and the interpreta- 
tions of it as found in the writings of Jefferson, Lincoln, Whitman, 
Emerson, and Theodore Roosevelt, to name only a few exponents of 
it, would be led astray by a presentation to him of the fundamental 
principles of dictatorship—its military complex, the suppression of 
the rights of the individual and of freedom of speech and action, the 
imperialistic necessity, and the theory of nationalistic self-suf 
ficiency. No student could swallow with grace the forced or arti 
ficially inspired self-sacrifice, the dictation of one’s life to its most 
intimate details, and the suppression of all criticism. 

We teach our students the dictatorships of Caesar, Napoleon, and 
Cromwell; we go into minute detail about the implications of the 

* Miss Jacobs is a member of the English department of Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, and chairman of the Council’s Committee on International Relations. In 
connection with the work of the Committee, Miss Jacobs has attended numerous in- 
ternational conferences, including the World Federation of Education Associations 


and the New Education Fellowship 
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feudal system; we consider the good and evil of the economic stipula- 
tions of the guilds; we weigh the various economic theories of the 
nineteenth century. Should the theories solving economic and gov- 
ernmental maladjustments brazenly promulgated by fanatics, dem- 
agogues, or self-exploiters be left for exposition entirely to those who 
fathered them? 

We should make clear that dictatorships force a people or lead 
them unwittingly into ways of life of which, if they were left free, 
they would not approve. Here comes the opportunity to explain the 
power and danger of dictatorial censorship of all forms of expression. 
Mrs. Nelson T. Johnson, wife of the United States ambassador to 
China, upon reaching San Francisco after three weeks spent in 
Japan, said, “‘I am anxious to get a newspaper and really find out 
what is going on over there.”’ 

To leave our students in ignorance of the present-day regime in 
the dictatorships, harboring the illusion that the Germany of today 
is that of Goethe and Schiller and Heine and Lessing; that Italy to- 
day is the Italy of the Renaissance to which civilization is so deeply 
in debt; and that Russia is the illiterate mass of humanity under the 
czars would be to be false to our trust. By all means they should be 
led to appreciate the debt eighteenth-century England and nine- 
teenth-century England and America owe to Germany; to realize 
how barren culture would be today if Italy had not mothered the 
Renaissance. But our students should realize that the nature of a 
people shackled under a dictatorship becomes warped. 

Philip Gibbs in his Ordeal of England speaks of a young English 
student who had recently been to Germany, going from one youth 
hostel to another, where he had found the young Nazis “very 
friendly.”’ To Gibbs’s question: “‘What kind of impression did the 
young Nazis make on you?”’ he replied: 

“They're afraid of being attacked. They think all their re-arming 
is for self-defense. Some thought that Russia and France would com- 
bine against them, and that England might have to go in again. 
They’re obsessed with the idea of all that.”’ 

Stephen H. Roberts, in his book The House That Hitler Built, 
written after his sixteen-month sojourn in Germany, says: “If only 
one of the boys I saw in the most impressive Hitler camps would 
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have questioned the propagandist lectures to which they were 
listening, if only one of them had asked a penetrating question, I 
would have felt more hope for the future of Germany.”’ 

Although Schiller has not as yet been disowned by present-day 
Germany, after the first performance of his Don Carlos last summer, 
audiences were cautioned not to applaud the passage: 

Renounce the mimicry of God-like power 
Which levels us to nothing! Be in truth 

An image of the Deity himself! 

Never did mortal man possess so much 

For purpose so divine! .... one penstroke now, 
One motion of your hand, can new create 

The Earth! 

But grant us Liberty of Thought! 


But grant us Liberty of Thought! 
The audience at the first performance had made the mistake of 
applauding those lines. 

The English classroom should draw on newspapers and other 
periodicals. Students should learn authoritative sources. ‘‘How can 
we know what to think?” an eleventh-year student asked me. ‘‘To- 
day we read that Hitler said this; later we read he said something 
else. How do we know whom to believe?” That is, of course, the 
universal problem. 

The work of which I shall speak was done in classrooms studying 
under a set curriculum with few mechanical opportunities for inte- 
gration. The correlation or integration had to come through the 
classroom teacher. 

What opportunities for better international understanding and 
appreciation does the course in English literature offer? To that 
mountain crag in the Atlantic known as England, Celt and Teuton 
and Roman and Oriental brought their contributions. Their lan- 
guage is mongrel; their religion comes from the East; their litera- 
ture is the magic brew which came from a cauldron into which had 
been cast the thought and emotion of the Greek, the Roman, the 
Italian, the French, as well as the Anglo-Saxon, Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Sidney, Milton, Coleridge, Shelley, Carlyle—the tale, drama, 
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and sonnet—all these offer opportunities for the ineradicable im- 
pressions of international cultural riches and appreciation of them. 
In American literature our debt to England, France, and Germany 
certainly should be stressed. 
May I offer briefly a number of activities drawn from the class- 

room? 

1. A Radio Program for Armistice Day, 1937 

2. A Peace Program Prepared for a Meeting of the Parent-Teachers 

Association 

3. A Class-Day Program 

4. A Junior High-School Study in Transportation and Communication 

5. Newspaper Reading 


1. A RADIO PROGRAM FOR ARMISTICE DAY, 1937 

In planning a radio program for Armistice Day, after a week of 
weighing the question of what would make a good program, the 
students turned in tentative reports. We found all had one thought 
in common. Whether the setting was in trench, hospital, bombed 
city, or the home, the message the students sought to convey was 
war’s futility, its inhumanity, its subversive effect upon man. Dur- 
ing the interim between weekly reports, the students were reading 
the romantic poets, for we are still teaching under a definitely out- 
lined course of study. We found upon analyzing our second reports 
that these grouped themselves under four headings: (1) a dramatic 
dialogue; (2) a gathering of the representatives of the powerful 
nations around a council table in 1937; (3) a similar gathering in 1947 
after another World War had been fought; and (4) a play of three 
scenes, depicting the father of a family leaving for the front amidst 
a glamorous setting, his experience in a scene over the top, and his 
return home, blinded and jobless. 

So the students chose the unit on which they preferred to continue 
to work. The outgrowth of these efforts were two dramatic dia- 
logues, one between the ghosts of two civilians having for its setting 
a bombed city, and the other a prison scene between a Spanish and 
an Italian soldier. 

These two scenes supplemented by a prayer which had been 
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previously written furnished the fifteen-minute radio program which 
was given on Armistice Day. The playlet and the two international 
round-table discussions are still under consideration for further im- 
provement. 

Since we were all thoroughly convinced that war as a means of \ 
settling disputes between nations was destructive to civilization, 


naturally our next problem was a discussion of possible means sug- \ 

gested as a substitute. For a semester theme, having as its definite 

objective the ability to gather, arrange, and write on a subject in as 
which the student is interested, they selected among others the th 
following topics: th 


World Economic Co-operation 
Mr. Hull’s Approach to Economic Co-operation fr 
Should the United States Join the League of Nations? 
The Isolation of the United States since the World War 
An International Peace Problem 

The Haves and the Have-Nots 


The Brussels Conference th 
Collective Security 
hi: 
2. A PEACE PROGRAM PREPARED FOR A MEETING OF ta 
THE PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION mi 
I. The approach 
A. The request of the association 7 
B. Students’ interest aroused 
C. Suggestion: a consideration of various kinds of peace programs 
D. Desire for a fresh approach 
Il. Topic chosen: A Threat of War Is a Threat to Democracy (Democracy 
insecure without world-peace) ar 
Ill. Procedure 
A. Class study and discussions bore on following topics: _ 
1. Fundamentals of democracy he 
2. Development of democracy in France, England, and America 
3. Current dictatorships stt 
4. Irreconcilable differences between dictatorship and democracy ho 
5. The obligation of the American student to understand im 
a) Causes of war 
wh 


b) Causes inherent in dictatorships 
ex! 
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c) Preventives or cures 
d) Effect of war on democracy 
B. Panel chosen by members of class 
C. Panel arranged and presented by students whom class selected 


IV. Research in fields of French, English, and American thought 

A. History 

B. Literature 

The interest aroused may be indicated by the fact that the group 

as a whole reported on thirty-three poems of Wordsworth which 
they thought showed his interest in the common people. Naturally 
they turned to the writers of both England and America who express 
the developing interest in the common people and their problems 
from Gray to Whitman and Sandburg. 


3. CLASS-DAY PROGRAM 


The class-day program, an outgrowth of the classroom, took as its 
theme the universality of knowledge. 

Six young women, in classic costume, representing literature, 
history, science, language, arts, and vocations, each gave an original 
talk beautifully embellished with quotations drawn from learned 
men of different peoples. 

The class president’s address unified these talks and focused them 
upon present-day needs challenging the attention of young people. 


4. A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDY IN TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATION 

Because transportation and communication are topics which often 
are included in the curriculum of the junior high school program, an 
airplane good-will tour with an economic note as overtone aroused 
deep interest. This came at the time Amelia Earhart was planning 
her round-the-world trip and followed that of the Russian flyers. 

Working out the route, indicating airports on a map or globe, 
studying the people to whom the route would take them—their 
homes, food, raw materials, industries, excess stores, and necessary 
imports—and considerations of courtesy due both host and guest 
which hospitality in different parts of the world involve proved an 
extremely interesting experience. 
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5. READING THE NEWSPAPER 


We began this work by asking each person to relate to the class 
something of interest he had read the day before. After several days 
of this experience, the students considered the different fields of 
human interest in which newspapers dealt: war and peace, govern- 
ment, labor, business, education, science, religion, nature, arts, and 
sports. Crime, after some discussion, we decided to omit. 

Of course they soon saw that a large space was each day being 
devoted to war news. During this period the tendency to challenge 
and discuss arose. ‘‘What would be worth discussing in class?’’ we 
asked. 

Finally one student reported on an article, “International Bullies 
and School Bullies,” written as an editorial by a schoolboy for a 
small-town high-school paper, following President Roosevelt’s Chi- 
cago address, the article carrying the idea of a world police force. 
‘“‘Why can’t we discuss that?’’ someone asked. So after considerable 
thought they selected as their topic, because of the Brussels con- 
ference: ‘Should the United States Enforce Neutrality in the Far 
East?”’ The students now centered their reading on the chosen 
topic. On the day appointed they decided to conduct the discussion 
as follows: Instead of choosing sides they preferred to have expres- 
sions of opinions from the floor, each stating his point of view, an- 
swering any previous speaker, or challenging any statement offered. 
Before the meeting was over about three-fourths of the class had 
taken part, the chairman being careful to give preference to a new 
participant on the floor. At times four to six were on the floor at 
once, hoping to be recognized. 

During the discussion I jotted down certain comments of a more 
personal nature. 

First: ““How many of you fellows would be willing to go if we 
became involved with Japan?” (Two hands went up rather tim- 
idly.) 

Second: “It is not a matter of courage. Why should we go over 
there to be shot full of holes?”’ 

Third: ‘Nothing to be ashamed of to refuse to be filled with lead.” 
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Fourth: “Tf one lets a bigger person step on a little fellow, I think 
he is yellow. I believe in a group to protect the little fellow.”’ 

Fifth: “I did not mean to call anyone ‘yellow,’ but ‘War is a 
racket,’ quoting General Butler.” 

In the progress of the discussion they referred to radio talks, 
articles in newspapers, the Observer, an interview with a newspaper, 
the anthology, War and Peace, and other sources. They gave au- 
thorities, challenged figures, and used economic data, etc., effec- 
tively. They, on the whole, expressed themselves clearly, with emo- 
tion at times, but throughout practicing self-control, and showing 
courtesy, tolerance, and consideration for each other. 
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LEARNING TO USE AND LIKE THE LIBRARY 


After our English courses had been revised in accordance with the 
recommendations of An Experience Curriculum in English, it became evi- 
dent that to make the courses successful pupils must learn more about 
the use of a library. The average entering student seemed to know little 
more about a library than how to find a story-book or magazine and sit 
down to read it. The pupils who came from rural schools not equipped 
with libraries were even less aware of the usefulness of books as tools 
and were not at home in the library environment. To solve, in a measure 
at least, this problem of inability to use the library we tried out a unit on 
“How to Locate Information” in all English classes. The results were 
satisfactory enough for the unit to be made a part of the orientation 
courses of all Freshmen, and the plan, now in its second year, seems to be 
permanently established. 

The objectives of the unit are: (1) an understanding of the delicate 
construction of books; (2) knowledge of how to get full value from all 
the pages in a book—index, title-page, table of contents, etc., as well as 
from the body of the text; (3) facility in the use of a library card catalogue; 
(4) evaluation of all types of reference material; and (5) a knowledge of 
how to compile careful, useful bibliographies. Correlating the unit with 
all school subjects makes it possible to develop these objectives in a very 
practical way. 

An advance test, given before the unit begins, reveals to the teacher 
what her pupils’ background is and what, therefore, should be her ap- 
proach in introducing them to the uses and values of books. The pupils’ 
mistakes reveal to them the things they do not know about books and 
so motivate their work, besides focusing attention on the essential ideas 
of the study. 

One way to start the unit is to take apart worn-out books so that the 
children may see each step in the physical makeup of a book and the 
care necessary to preserve books. 

After this comes familiarization with the various printed parts of a 
book. The ordinary habit of skipping over all the first pages of books 
may be broken when pupils discover the light that these introductory 
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pages throw on a book’s usefulness; when they come to realize that the 
title-page serves to identify the author and hence to disclose his qualifica- 
tions for writing the book; that the copyright year indicates a book’s 
up-to-dateness or lack of it; that the preface and introduction, by re- 
vealing the author’s sources of information and purposes, help in an 
appraisal of the book’s worth and interest. Footnotes, marginal and ex- 
planatory notes, page arrangement, and subheads must receive their 
share of attention. Even illustrations become more significant when the 
reasons for their selection and type are discussed. Assignments give 
practice in using tables of contents and indexes, and exercises require 
investigation of appendixes, glossaries, and lists of illustrations. 

In clearing up the mysteries of the card catalogue we find it helpful 
to have the card trays brought into the classrooms for study. After drill 
in alphabetizing lists pupils are given repeated exercises in quick word- 
finding, emphasis being placed on keywords. The class makes a short 
study of the decimal classification system, so that the call numbers will 
no longer look strange, and the contents of a book can be judged to some 
extent by its number. When the card catalogue is no longer a bugaboo, 
the pupils spend some time in compiling bibliographies on topics which 
appeal to them, such as etiquette, hobbies, and subjects suggested by the 
social-studies courses. 

Taking reference books that ordinarily sit in solemn (and for the most 
part unused) state on the library shelves to the classroom is a helpful 
piece of strategy in carrying forward the unit. Discussion is freer when 
the books are at hand to stimulate it, and reference volumes lose their 
formidableness when examined outside the library. Crabbe’s English 
Synonyms (which has probably been nothing but a name before) be- 
comes fascinating to girls when they discover that it reveals many words 
with which to describe a person besides “nice.’”’? Boys cease to consider 
The World Almanac a mere compilation of dry statistics when they find 
in it track records and batting averages. “Encyclopedia” no longer has 
a forbidding sound if pupils can explore Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia and find that its biographies are as entertaining as stories, the ma- 
terial up to date, the index as easy to follow as a road sign, and the pic- 
tures as interesting as those in Life. Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
becomes a friend with whom it is fun to associate to boys and girls who 
have found in it interesting information about everyday things or have 
quickly located in its gazetteer places that had been names only. The 
Abridged Readers’ Guide opens up new paths in research that many chil- 
dren will follow of their own accord. 
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Some of the unusual uses to which reference books may be put can 
be brought out during the classroom adventures in hunting for informa- 
tion; but the end chiefly to be desired is to give students familiarity with 
the ordinary purposes of encyclopedias, the dictionary, and similar books. 

Tests given after the completion of a unit indicate that most of the 
students have profited by it. But more encouraging has been the in- 
creased and more intelligent use of our library. Withdrawals from the 
library now average nearly two thousand a week, and these include the 
books teachers want pupils to read and refer to. The library has become 
the focal point of the school and association with estimable books a habit 
—we hope for a lifetime. 

KATE BALDRIDGE COREY 


Bristow HicH SCHOOL 
Bristow, OKLAHOMA 


THE LANGUAGE ARTS CLUB 

About a year ago several pupils of Barringer High School, Newark, 
New Jersey, requested me to aid them in organizing a club along general 
linguistic lines. Thinking that the idea was a good one and being inspired 
by Mr. Stevens, head of the English Department to experiment, I called 
the first meeting. Before the election of officers there was a general dis- 
cussion relative to the primary purposes of this organization. In brief 
these were as follows: 
1. To appreciate the evolution of language, with particular emphasis on English 
2. To learn the origins of interesting words 
3. To improve one’s own speech, both oral and written 
4. To perceive the relationship of English to other languages [French, Latin, 

German, etc.] 

. To publish a magazine on language, containing significant and interesting 


mn 


materials [Language Arts Magazine] 
6. To broadcast throughout the school the value of good speech habits [Better 
English Campaign] 
. To visit museums, newspaper plants, libraries, book publishers, and radio 
stations to become better acquainted with the printed and spoken word 


“I 


Reports and discussions occupy the major portion of each meeting. 
Later these reports are considered for publication by the editorial board 
of the Language Arts Magazine. 
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GENERAL FIELD COVERED BY REPORTS 


1. The Function of Language 8. Dialects 

2. The Origin of Language 9. Slang 

3. Picture-writing and Hieroglyphics ro. Current Usage 

4. The Evolution of the Alphabet 11. Grammar Curiosities 
5. Language Families 12. Derivation of Words 
6. The Evolution of the English Language 13. Great Philologists 

7. The American Language 14. Esperanto 


SPECIFIC REPORTS 

1. Some Theories Explaining the Origin of Language 
. Noah Webster’s Contribution to Language—His Dictionary 
. Cuneiform Writing 
The Phoenician Alphabet 
. Sanskrit Writing 
. Origins of Interesting Words 
. Our Organs of Speech 
. Meaning of the Words 

a) Culture 

b) Civilization 

c) Humanity 

9. In Defense of Slang 
10. Language in the Movies 
11. The Language of Music 
12. Some Idiomatic Expressions 
13. Review of Mencken’s The American Language 
14. Word Imagery in Hudson’s Green Mansions 
15. The Extent of the English Language 
16. The Language of Isotypes 
17. Origin of Personal Names 
18. Differences between American and English Usage 
19. Zamenhof and Esperanto 
20. The Language of Mathematics 
21. Vivid Expressions 
22. The Birth of New Words 
23. Modern Scientific Terms 
24. The Effect of Television on Language 
25. Review of Aiken’s Common Sense Grammar 
26. Shakespeare’s Grammar 
27. Grammar in the Year 2950 


ACTIVITIES OF CLUB 
1. Oral Discussions—Reports 
2. Guest Speakers 
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. Debates 
. Publication of Language Arts Magazine 
. Posters throughout School [Better English Campaign] 
. Social Meetings 
. Excursions 
a) New York Times Book Fair 
b) Libraries—Manuscripts 
c) Museums 
d) Radio Station—Radio City 
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That language is a living instrument, an indispensable unit of com- 
munication, has been the underlying theme of this organization. Words, 
ideas, and movements of the past are not analyzed unless these are related 
to the present. Furthermore, we discuss with great enthusiasm the effects 
of modern life on language—the radio, the “talkies,” new inventions, 
political and economic upheavals. With much interest we trace the ever 
apparent relationship between activities in life and the corresponding 
mprint in the form of language. We perceive language as an integral 
adjunct of living. 

EDWARD DANGLER 
BARRINGER HIGH SCHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF OCCUPATIONAL FICTION 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL READERS 


While occupational fiction is a fairly recent development in the field 
of junior high school literature, no type of fiction has had a more hearty 
welcome from young readers. It is almost impossible for a library to 
obtain enough of these books to meet the demand. 

The following list contains only books which are reasonably acceptable 
as literature. No biographies are listed, for, while these are important 
in the occupational field, they are more obvious and easily recognized. 
The books chosen here do not simply contain a character who engages in 
a certain work, but they give some authentic information about the work 
or the preparation for it. 


ARTIST 
Year of Promise, DE LEEu, Macmillan ... ane ke ... $2.00 
Illustrations of Cynthia, Berry, Harcourt.................... . 2.00 
Careers of Cynthia, BERRY, Harcourt... alg gulatadbletbtcte soli . 2.00 
Winterbound, B1ANco, Viking ........ iaiias pamhcnseteiaines 2.00 
Anne at Work, FAYERWEATHER, McBride....................2.+05: 2.00 
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AUTHOR 


A Barrel of Clams, BERTON, Harcourt.................. 


A White Bird Flying, ALpricu, Appleton............... 


AGRICULTURE AND RANCHING 


Big Enough, JAMES, Scribners.................. 
(Other WILL JAMEs books) 

Marty and Company, KNox, Doubleday....... 

Ranching on the Eagle Eye, Scumipt, McBride 

An American Farm, WELLS, Doubleday. . 

As the Earth Turns, CARROLL, Macmillan... 

For Keeps, MALLETTE, Doubleday...... 

Rocking Chair Ranch, WEBER, Houghton. . 

The Singing Woods, MEANS, Houghton. 

Saddle and Bridle, Hess, Macmillan ....... 

The Jumping-Off Place, MCNEELY, Longmans 

Marty Lends a Hand, LATHEM, Macmillan... . 
BOOKSELLER 

A Place for Herself, DE LEEvU, Macmillan. . 

Sandra’s Cellar, HEss, Macmillan......... 


Parnassus on Wheels, MortEY, Doubleday . . 
The Haunted Bookshop, Mor.Ey, Doubleday... . 


BUSINESS (GENERAL) 


Linnet on the Threshold, RAayMoND, Longmans. 
Jimmy Quigg, Office Boy, LATHAM, Macmillan. . 
A Bend in the Road, RAYMOND, Longmans. . 


DANCER 
Dance of the Hours, CHOATE and Curtis, Harcourt 


DETECTIVE 


Boy with the U.S. Secret Service, ROLT-WHEELER, Lothrop .. 


Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, DOYLE, Burt . . 


DOCTOR 
Mountain Girl Comes Home, Fox, Little. . 
Amarantha Gay, M.D., STERNE, Dodd... 
Ho Ming, Girl of New China, LEwis, Winston. . 
Calico Ball, STERNE, Dodd..... 


EXPLORER AND ARCHEOLOGIST 


The Astec-Hunters, ROLT-WHEELER, Lothrop. 
The Tusk Hunters, RoLT-WHEELER, Lothrop. . 
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The Monster Hunters, Rott-WHEELER, Lothrop. 


Boy with the U.S. Explorers, ROLT-WHEELER, Lothrop. . 


Forgotten Gods, HARPER, Doubleday . 
The Cave Mystery, Smitn, Harcourt 
Sun-Helmet Sue, BERRY, Lothrop... 

FISHER, WHALER, ETC. 
The Pearl Diver, BERGE and LANIER, Doubleday 
Captains Courageous, KiPL1ING, Doubleday. 
The Lobster War, WILLIAMSON, Lothrop..... 
Boy with the U.S. Fisheries, ROLT-WHEELER, L otheop. 
The Cruise of the Cachalot, BULLEN, Sears..... 


FLORIST 

Rusty Ruston, MCNEELY, Longmans 
Winterbound, BIANCO, Viking. . 

FORESTER 
“Bob Flame”’ (series), YAEGER, Dodd.. 
Boy with the U.S. Foresters, ROLT-WHEELER, Lothrop. 
Boy’s Book of Forest Rangers, Crump, Dodd 

GOVERNMENT WORK 

Boy with the U.S. Mail, Rott-WHEELER, Lothrop 
Boy with the U.S. Indians, RoLtt-WHEELER, Lothrop. 

HANDCRAFT 
Lona of Hollybush Creek, Fox, Little....... 


LIBRARIAN 
Marian Martha, Farco, Dodd 


LUMBERMAN 
Swift Rivers, MEtcs, Little eee rere 
The Corduroy Trail, McGouprick, Doubleday 

MUSICIAN 
Winter Nightingale, BLANCH, Coward 
NURSE 

Mountain Girl, Fox, Little id 
Mountain Girl Comes Home, Fox, Little 


Winning Out, MCNEELY, Longmans. 
Sue Barton, Student Nurse, Boyuston, Little. . 


PUPPETEER 
Strings to Adventure, BERRY, Lothrop 
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NATURALIST 


Boy with the U.S. Naturalists, RoLT-WHEELER, Lothrop. . 


REPORTER 

Peggy Covers the News, BUGBEE, Dodd..... 
Peggy Covers Washington, BUGBEE, Dodd. 
Bob Gordon, Cub Reporter, DEAN, Doubleday 
Jim of the Press, DEAN, Doubleday. . 
The News-Hunters, ROLT-WHEELER, Lothrop 
Private Props, MALLETTE, Doubleday. . 
Waterfront Beat, BRrER, Random House 
Front Page Story, GELDEN, Dodd Meade 

SOCIAL WORKER 
A Grain of Wheat, KAGAWA, Harper .. . 
The House of Many Tongues, Hess, Macmillan 
The Mounted Falcon, Hess, Macmillan. 
A Bend in the Road, RAYMOND, Longmans 


STEEL WORKER 

White Fire, SNELL, Reilly.............. 
TEACHER 

Anne of Avonlea, MONTGOMERY, Page.... 
Miss Bishop, Atpricu, Appleton 
A House of Her Own, ALLEE, Houghton. 
You Make Your Own Luck, SINGMASTER, Longmans 
The Laughingest Lady, STONE, Appleton...... 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Patsy of the Pet Shop, Du Bots, Appleton......... 


WEBSTER GROVES, MISSOURI 
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The grass, the flowers, the soft clouds, and life beckoning. Spring! 
Spring and all the word suggested before her. The girl stood poised, eager, 
waiting. What would life unfold? It seemed it could be only the best 
with this beautiful, silvery, laughter-loving world calling. 

The breeze romped through her hair, ruffled her skirts, challenged 
her to run and to dance and to play. She must. There was no help for 
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it. She skipped through the fields, sometimes stumbling, but always go- 
ing on and on as if to meet someone or something. At last she flung her- 
self down on the wild grass to dream. To dream of love, good times to 
come, memories barely grown old, possible sorrow—that she did not 
waste much thought upon—anything else that could happen. 

ler spirits were higher than the sky. She was living. She was twenty. 
The girl supposed she was a woman and tried to feel grown up, but she 
couldn’t. Not on this day. 

At last she must go. Go home to attempt the prosaic and down-to- 
earth, for not all people could be as she. They worried so when all they 
were responsible for was their own and others’ happiness. They thought 
of so many terrible things when there were such quantities of lovely 
things. She felt so sorry for them and would have liked to help them. 
Yet these people did not want any sympathy, because they considered 
themselves happy. They knew nothing else. The presumption of it 
amused her. 

She wandered in, greeting her mother, her friends, still with that gay 
air of detachment. That was where her charm lay, though no one knew 
why. No one has ever known the why of a young girl’s charm. She was 
a breath of happiness to dispel the grave talk of war in the room. 

She heard them discussing the possibility of war coming at any time, 
but she gave them a rather gay, impatient look and went up to her room. 
She carelessly hummed a little tune. 

War! The thought of it didn’t reach her, touch her. It couldn’t come 
in this age, and if it did, it would be a long time from now. People 
couldn’t be so silly as to kill one another intentionally. War wasn’t real 
to her. Why bother thinking of it? 

The girl sat looking out of the window. Joyful as others might be, 
she knew this day would never come again. Finally, she rose and brushed 
her hair and smoothed her dress and went downstairs to be pleasant. 

And then the neighbor boy came in. There was something very still 
about him, but he looked as if he had something terribly important to 
tell. He was the one who understood the girl. He hated cruelty and 
greed as she did. He wanted beauty and wanted others to have it, to 
recognize it, to hold it. 

There was a strange sad look about him, the boy who was always so 
lighthearted. A look which the girl could not fathom, but which gave her 
a foreboding. She didn’t know why. Her happiness slipped away. Sud- 
denly everyone was still, gazing at the boy. There was something mo- 
mentous in the air. What was he going to say? Why didn’t he tell them? 
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“War is declared,” he said quietly, slowly. The look was still in his 
eyes, and he gave the impression of visioning things no one else could see. 

The boy and girl looked at each other. Why? Why? 

The girl grew up in that time. Reality struck her. War touched her. 
She would never be the same girl she had been. Her day was gone. She 
was destined to bear the brunt of war as others must. 

A cold wind passed over and through her, leaving her bare, desolated, 
lonely, and forsaken. She stood motionless for a second, too dulled to 
sense anything after that moment. Then as clearly as though a picture 
hung before her, presented to her only, she saw it. 

She saw the boys of the universe—those little children who hadn’t 
had a chance to grow up but who had gone from bewildered adolescence 
to maturity in one awful leap; those boys who hadn’t had their play out 
and could never have it now; those boys whose mothers knew them, kill- 
ers. They were marching, marching toward the battlefield to fight for 
they knew not what. She saw the disillusioned, haunted eyes, the grim 
mouths; gone their former lovable boyish sweetness; the faces old with 
things no boy should ever witness; and the heartbreaks of the ones left 
behind keeping pace. All humanity wept and moaned. 

Where was her world gone, her beautiful, silvery, laughter-loving 


world? 
RutTH OARD 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 


I DO VERY WELL, CONSIDERING 

Junior Garrigus came to my desk in the assembly the other day to ask 
me about providing the ice cream for the Senior party. Now, Junior is 
the brightest boy in the class, president of the Senior class and of the 
student council. 

He began, “I reckon, I—”’ 

Then, English-teacher-like, I corrected, “I think, I believe.”’ 

He grinned and surprised me with the answer, “I do very well, con- 
sidering my environment.” 

And we continued our discussion of the problem of purchasing ice- 
cream and cakes for two dollars and sixty-five cents. 

Who do we English teachers think we are? What right have we halt 
the conversations of others with rude interruptions for the vain purpose 
of correcting an adjective astray or a verb gone wrong? How do the self- 
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confident young teachers, not long from college, hope to improve the 
speech of high-school pupils? These beginning teachers have, themselves, 
much to learn about speech. The tyro at teaching knows something about 
usage of verbs and pronouns (sometimes); and, as tactfully as a radical 
on a soap box, he succeeds in frightening the helpless young into a state 
of faltering timidity. And do we balding and graying older teachers do 
much better? We admit we do not. 

After thirteen years of imposing myself upon pupils, what have I to 
suggest? I propose that the teacher of English or of any subject make 
friends with the pupils. If I am a real friend of this gawking youngster, 
he may listen when I preach, at least part of the time. If I am a worthy 
model for him to emulate, he will gratefully assimilate anything I have 
to offer in the way of good manners, character traits, or good speaking 
habits. 

I must remember that there may be other educative forces stronger 
than the most provoking blasts I can blow. Down through the decades 
to follow, if Iam permitted to continue teaching, I shall hear those words 
of Junior Garrigus; they were worth a whole lecture on psychology or 
methods: “I do very well, considering my environment.”’ 

Kari W. KIGER 


DANA, INDIANA 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri 
November 24-26, 1938 
Convention Theme 
“EVALUATING THE PROGRAM IN ENGLISH”’ 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 2:00 P.M. 
All members of the Council are invited to attend this meeting 
BUFFET SUPPER, 6:00 P.M. 
Chairman of Reception Committee, Lucy M. SCHWEINHER, St. Louis 

OPENING SESSION, 8:00 P.M. 


Address of Welcome—Henry J. Gerling, Superintendent of Schools, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


President’s Address: In Defense of Appraisal—Marquis E. Shattuck, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


Looking Ahead in Secondary Education—John A. Sexson, President, 
e b | 


American Association of School Administrators, Pasadena, California 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
GENERAL SESSION, 9:00 A.M. 
Utilizing the Results of Educational Surveys 
Presiding, Marquis E. Shattuck, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


Greetings from St. Louis Teachers of English—William Glasgow Bowling, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 

Evaluation in English in the Eight-Year Study—Wilfred Eberhart, Ohio 
State University 


O35 
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Curriculum Revision Suggested by the Evansville Survey—Harold 
Spears, Evansville, Indiana 


The Regents’ Inquiry and Its Significance for the Teaching of Reading— 
William S. Gray, University of Chicago 


Implications for Teachers of English of the New York Survey—Dora V. 
Smith, University of Minnesota 


Noon LUNCHEON MEETINGS 


International Relations Committee—Ida Jacobs, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Chairman 


Presiding, John J. De Boer, Chicago Teachers College 


Reports of Classroom Work on International Relations by Ruth 
Bynum, Webster Groves (Missouri) High School; Marion Edman, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan; Kathryn H. Kelly, Wash- 
ington Junior High School, Joliet, Illinois; Margaret Gillum, Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; Discussion—Thomas F. 
Dunn, Drake University; E. A. Cross, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley; and others 


Adult Education—Frank M. Debatin, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Chairman 


Supervision and Articulation—Ward H. Green, Director of English, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, Chairman 
Theme: The Economy of Vertical Correlation of Instruction in Lan- 
guage, Arts, and Literature 
AFTERNOON SESSIONS, 2:00 P.M. 
1. Standards for Motion Pictures and Newspapers 


Presiding, Ernest Bernbaum, University of Illinois 


The Literature of Journalism—Maude I. Staudenmayer, Solomon Juneau 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Film Production in the Schools—a Survey—Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich 
High School, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Discussion 
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2. Realities of Radio in the Classroom 
Presiding, Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 
How Radio Can Serve the English Teacher—Judith Waller, National 


Broadcasting Company 


Broadcasts for the English Classroom—Eloise Daubenspeck, American 
School of the Air 


Most Recent Developments in Radio Education—I. Keith Tyler, Educa- 
tional Research Bureau, Ohio State University 


Practical Work with Radio in the English Classroom: A Symposium of 
E-xperiences—Beatrice Orndorff, Indianapolis, Indiana 


How Transcripts and Records Solve the Radio Problem for English 
Teachers—Robert B. Macdougall, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey 


Demonstrations of Noted Records—Robert B. Macdougall, Trenton, 
New Jersey 


Discussion 


3. Speech 
Chairman, Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 
Why Educate in Speech?—J. T. Marshman, Ohio Wesleyan University 


Some Fundamental Concepts in Speech Education—Franklin H. Knower, 
University of Minnesota 


Records of Pupils’ Oral Activities as an Aid in Curriculum-building— 
Harry A. Greene, University of Iowa 


Discussion 
4. Library 


Chairman, Hannah Logasa, University of Chicago High School 


Aims and Purposes of the Library as They Relate to the Teaching of 
English—Mildred L. Batchelder, American Library Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


Recent Library Materials—Helen Ferris, Junior Literary Guild 


Discussion 
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5. Curriculum 


Chairman, John Rush Powells, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, St. 
Louis 


A panel discussion of problems and trends in curriculum revision 
Discussion Leader, Henry Harap, George Peabody College for Teachers 
6. Creative Writing 

Chairman, Harry G. Paul, University of Illinois 

Discussion of student writing at secondary and college levels 
7. Dramatics 

Chairman, Milton Smith, Columbia University 


Discussion of the problems of the teacher of dramatics by Clarence Strat- 
ton, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Carl Wonnberger, Cranbrook 
School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan; Father Daniel A. Lord, St. Louis; 
and others 

8. Language 

Chairman, W. R. MacKenzie, Washington University, St. Louis 

Semantics and Propaganda—Samuel I. Hayakawa, University of Wiscon- 
sin 

Language in General Education—Louis C. Zahner, Groton School, 
Groton, Massachusetts 

Discussion 

9. Reading 

Reading in General Education—William S. Gray, University of Chicago 

Literature Aspects of the Reading Study—Lou L. LaBrant, Ohio State 
University 


Discussion 


10. College Clinic 
Theme: The Co-operative Study of Teaching Practices in College English 
Gay Allen, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University; Paul Mueschke, 
University of Michigan; Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University 
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BUSINESS MEETING, 4:30 P.M. 
ANNUAL BANQUET, 6:30 P.M. 


Longfellow and Hawthorne—Manning Hawthorne 
Literature and the Teacher—Edward Davison 


Directors’ MEETING, 9:30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26 
BREAKFAST MEETING, 8 A.M. 
Public Relations Committee 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS, 9:00 A.M. 


1. Elementary School 
Steering Committee: Mary D. Reed, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Chairman; Paul McKee, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley; Clifford Gould, Kenmore, New York 


Presiding, Jennie Wahlert, St. Louis, Missouri 


A Plan for Co-ordinating Teacher Effort as a Means of Improving the 
English Program—Amanda Lotze, Montrose School, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 


Next Steps in the Instructional Program with Emphasis on the Work of 
the Middle Grades—Miss M. M. Kendig, Institute of General Seman- 
tics, Chicago, Illinois 





The Use of Current Publications 
Reading for Fun—Eloise Ramsey, Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 
Story Parade—Beryl Parker, New York University 
Handbook for Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades—Robert C. Pooley, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 
The Proposed Publication of the Elementary Section— 
The Teaching of Language and Literature in the Elementary School— 


Mary D. Reed, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 


Discussion 
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2. Junior High School 

Steering Committee: Roland A. Welch, Durfee Intermediate School, 
Detroit, Michigan, Chairman; Myrtle Gustafson, Claremont Junior 
High School, Oakland, California; Elisa Hoskins, West Side Junior 
High School, Little Rock, Arkansas; Lucy Sanchez, Le Conte Junior 
High School, Hollywood, California; Helen Ingham, Isaac F. Young 
Junior High School, New Rochelle, New York; Florence Congdon, 
West Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio; Vivian Carr, Leslie Junior 
High School, Salem, Oregon 


Trends in the Teaching of English 
In the East—Angela Broening, Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 
In the North—Margaret McLin, Wood River, Illinois 
In the South—Eliza Hoskins, West Side Junior High School, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 
In the West—Cora Paine McKay, University High School, Oakland, 
California 
Discussion Leaders, David M. Brockway, New Rochelle, New York, and 
Emma Seaton, Detroit 


3. Sentor High School 


Steering Committee: Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago High 
School, Chairman; Walter Loban, University of Minnesota High 
School; Gladys L. Persons, Theodore Roosevelt High School, New 
York City 

Presiding, Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago High School 


Teaching High-School Pupils How To Read the Newspaper—Edgar Dale, 
Ohio State University 

The Implications for English Teachers of a Broad Conception of Reading 
—Neal M. Cross, Menlo School and Junior College, Menlo Park, 
California 

Varied Patterns of Approach in the Teaching of Literature—Robert C. 
Pooley, University of Wisconsin 

Gains and Losses in Recent Trends in Teaching Composition—Luella B. 
Cook, Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Discussion 
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4. Teachers College 


Steering Committee: Ida A. Jewett, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Chairman; E. C. Beck, Central State Teachers College, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan; W. R. Pate, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Peru 


What’s Wrong with Us English Teachers?>—Malcolm MacLean, Genera] 
College, University of Minnesota 


Discussion (five minutes each) by: John Warriner, Garden City, New 
York; A. W. Vaughn, Alabama College, Montevallo; Lou L. LaBrant, 
Ohio State University, Columbus; Verna Newsome, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Roy Ivan Johnson, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri 

5. College 


Chairman, O. J. Campbell, Columbia University 


Developing a Comprehensive Course in English for Freshmen—Harold B. 
Allen, University of Michigan, and J. Hooper Wise, University of 
Florida 


Interneship for Instructors in English—W. G. Rice, University of 
Michigan 


On Teaching Literature in College—James H. Hanford, Western Reserve 
University 


Discussion 


6. English Organizations 


Chairman, Eleanor Boykin, New York City, Secretary of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the Council 


Why Have Local Associations?—Florence H. Sprenger, Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles, California 


Panel Discussion 


Panel members chosen from presidents of the various local organiza- 
tions 
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7. Journalism 


Joint Meeting of the National Association of Journalism 
Directors and the National Council of Teachers 
of English 


Chairman, Anne Lane Savidge, Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


Address by Clyde R. Miller, Director of the Institute of Propaganda 
Analysis, New York City 


Address by Paul Y. Anderson, Washington, D.C. 
Address by Edgar Dale, Ohio State University 
Discussion of problems of the teacher of high-school journalism 
Business Meeting 
8. Applications of Technological Advances to Language Teaching 
Chairman, Harlen M. Adams, Menlo School and Junior College, Menlo 
Park, California 
Theme: Teaching English by Electricity 
Administrative Aspects—Ralph Irons, Evansville, Indiana 


Radio Production in the Classroom-——Sherman P. Lawton, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri 


Visual Aids—Walter Ginsberg, Columbia University, New York City 


Speech Improvement—Karl Windesheim, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


GENERAL MEETING, 11:15 A.M. 
Presentation of Council Publications 
Presiding, Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park and River Forest Township High 


School, Illinois 


New Publications of the Council—Holland D. Roberts, Stanford Univer- 


sity 
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Experiencing English—W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Teachers College 


Conducting Experiences in English—Angela Broening, Baltimore, Mary- 


land 
ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 1:00 P.M. 


Presiding, Marquis E. Shattuck, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


The Play Is the Thing—Clarence Stratton, Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
A Poet Looks at Life—John G. Neihardt, St. Louis, Missouri 


Poetry May Be for the Ear—Massed Verse-speaking Choirs, directed by 
Mark Neville, John Burroughs School, Clayton, Missouri 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1938 

The general theme for American Education Week this year, which be- 
gins November 6 and continues to November 12, is ‘‘Education for To- 
morrow’s America.” The themes for the successive days are: “Achieving 
the Golden Rule,” ‘““Developing Strong Bodies and Able Minds,” ‘‘Mas- 
tering Skills and Knowledge,” “‘Attaining Values and Standards,” “Ac- 
cepting New Civic Responsibilities,” “Holding Fast to Our Ideals of 
Freedom,” and ‘‘Gaining Security for All.” Illustrations of the contribu- 
tions which the teacher of English may make to Education Week are an 
emphasis on good reading and logical thinking (‘‘Mastering Skills and 
Knowledge’’), using literature for the evaluation of personal values, 
standards, and ideals, as recently pointed out by Dr. Louise Rosenblatt 
in Literature as Exploration (“‘Attaining Values and Standards’), and 
learning how to detect and evaluate propaganda (“Holding Fast to Our 
ideals of Freedom’’). 





AN EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM IN ACTION 

A committee of high-school teachers of English from the state of Ver- 
mont which has been investigating high-school English curriculums for the 
last two years recently sent in a unanimous recommendation to the state 
department of education that the state adopt as its guiding course of study 
An Experience Curriculum in English, the report of a commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. Among the larger American 
cities which have used the report extensively are St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, Long Beach, and Detroit. 
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THE COUNCIL’S AFFILIATIONS 


New members of the National Council of Teachers of English some- 
times ask about its relation to other educational organizations. 

First, the Council has, in addition to its 5,500 or more individual mem- 
bers, 57 ‘‘collective members,” or affiliated local associations. Each of 
these collective members is entitled to elect from one to three members 
of the Council’s board of directors. These local groups vary from organi- 
zations of teachers of English in individual cities to state organizations, 
most of which are sections of state education associations. The National 
Association of Journalism Directors and Advisers has also been a collec- 
tive member for several years. 

The Council is itself affiliated with the National Education Association 
in much the same fashion, paying affiliation dues and naming members 
of the Delegate Assembly of the N.E.A. just as state groups do—except 
that it never sends a full delegation to the Delegate Assembly because 
its members have adequate representation as individuals through their 
state associations. The N.E.A., in turn, renders the Council many friend- 
ly services, especially in connection with the summer meeting. 

The Council is also an associate member of the American Council on 
Education, and has been a member of the World Federation of Education 
Associations. 





LOCAL COMMITTEE REPRESENTATIVES 
The Public Relations Committee of the National Council of Teachers 
of English now has a representative in every state of the Union and one 
in Alaska and Canada, Miss Florence H. Sprenger, chairman, reports. 
These representatives are glad to answer inquiries about the Council’s 
services and activities and to supply information and material to leaders 
of local English organizations. The complete list is given below. 


Alabama—M. Aline Bright, Murphy High School, Mobile 
Arizona—Florence G. Emery, Union High School, Phoenix 
Arkansas—Eliza F. Hoskins, West Side Junior High School, Little Rock 
California—Melanie C. Ainsworth, Public Schools, San Francisco; Lucy 
Hifle, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 
Colorado—Mary A. Dodds, West High School, Denver 
Connecticut—Herbert E. Fowler, State Teachers College, New Britain 
Delaware—Ethel V. Ward, Wilmington High School, Wilmington 
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District of Columbia—Alice Du Breuil, Central High School, Washing- 
ton 

Florida—Margaret W. Boutelle, University of Florida, Gainesville 

Georgia—H. P. Miller, Emory University, Atlanta 

Idaho—Katherine Semple, Boise High School, Boise 

Illinois—Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago High School; Sophia 
Camenisch, Chicago Normal College, Chicago 

Indiana—Blanche Wellons, High School, Bloomington 

Iowa—J. Raymond Derby, Iowa State College, Ames 

Kansas—Lucile Hildinger, Wichita High School East, Wichita 

Kentucky—F. J. Davis, DuPont Manual Training High School, Louis- 
ville 

Louisiana—Sophie M. Hansen, McMain High School, New Orleans 

Maine—Theodore S. Johnson, Deering High School, Portland 

Maryland—Annette Mann, Southern High School, Baltimore 

Massachusetts—Winifred H. Nash, Roxbury Memorial High School, 
Boston 

Michigan—Helen J. Hanlon, Board of Education, Detroit 

Minnesota—Nora V. Jacobsen, South High School, Minneapolis 

Mississippi—Amanda Lowther, Enochs Junior High School, Jackson 

Missouri—Ruth Bynum, High School, Webster Groves 

Montana—Evelyn Ross, Fergus County High School, Lewistown 

Nebraska—Eva Adams, University of Nevada, Reno 

New Hampshire—George L. Snelling, High School, Manchester 

New Jersey—Blanche E. Riggs, Senior High School, New Brunswick 

New Mexico—Ruth Dring, Santa Fe High School, Santa Fe 

New York—Gladys L. Persons, Roosevelt High School, New York City; 
Mary C. Foley, Washington High School, Rochester 

North Carolina—Hattie S. Parrott, Office of Public Instruction, Raleigh 

North Dakota—Florence E. Bell, North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo 

Ohio—Arema Kirven, South High School, Columbus 

Oklahoma—Ward H. Green, Central High School, Tulsa 

Oregon—Vivian F. Carr, Leslie Junior High School, Salem 

Pennsylvania—Miriam B. Booth, East High School, Erie 

Rhode Island—Elmer R. Smith, Central High School, Providence 

South Carolina—Mendel S. Fletcher, Furman University, Greenville 

South Dakota—Millicent Cooper, Senior High School, Mitchell 

Tennessee—Gertrude Geraghty, Humes High School, Memphis 

Texas—Merrill Bishop, Board of Education, San Antonio 
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Utah—Mpyrtle A. Schwan, Public Schools, Salt Lake City 
Vermont—Ruth E. French, High School, Montpelier 

Virginia—Grady Garrett, Jefferson High School, Richmond 
Washington—O. B. Sperlin, University of Washington, Seattle 

West Virginia—Daisy I. Waller, Central High School, Parkersburg 
Wisconsin—Verna L. Newsome, State Teachers College, Milwaukee 
Wyoming—Eva H. Stephenson, Senior High School, Cheyenne 
Alaska—Everett R. Erickson, University of Alaska, College 
Saskatchewan, Canada—C. T. Fyfe, Central Collegiate Institute, Regina 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


An unconventional and withal optimistic report upon changes in popu- 
lar literary taste is presented in the Saturday Review of Literature for 
August 20, 1938, by Edwin Balmer, editor of the Redbook Magazine and 
popular writer of serial stories. Mr. Balmer believes that the phenomenal 
increase in secondary-school and college enrolments in the last three dec- 
ades has resulted in a measurably improved taste in fiction. The earliest 
of the Jalna novels of Mazo de la Roche, for example, originally appeared 
in the Adlantic Monthly, a magazine of relatively small circulation. The 
most recent of the Jalna novels, Whiteoak Harvest, on the other hand, was 
serialized in the Redbook, a magazine which probably reaches between 
three and one-half and five and one-half million readers, and proved to be 
one of the most popular features of the issues in which it appeared. Great 
masses of people are now looking for the serial novel which reflects not 
only such current changes in thought as the shift from an ascetic to a 
hedonistic attitude, the substitution of a scientific for a religious rational- 
ization of morality, and the abandonment of a transcendental for a utili- 
tarian sanction for conduct, but also the ideological clash illustrated in the 
war in Spain and the Japanese aggression in China. 

Recently the Redbook has been experimenting with the republication of 
distinguished novels and stories which originally appeared in magazines 
of smaller circulaton. To these republished works of unquestioned liter- 
ary merit the public response is highly appreciative. The market for the 
mechanically contrived story is rapidly declining. Even the inevitable 
happy ending is no longer exclusively demanded by a public evidently 
growing both more thoughtful and more discriminating. 
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Ours is the age of the child, not in the beneficent paternalistic sense 
which Ellen Key prophesied that it would be, but in the sense that modern 
man worships the immaturities and anti-intellectualistic traits of the 
child. George Boas, writing in the summer, 1938, issue of the American 
Scholar, bases this view upon the modern tendency to do away with par- 
liaments on the ground that they are merely debating societies; with dis- 
cussion, because there is need for action; with professors, because we need 
practical people who can get things done. In this respect mankind today 
resembles childhood, which seldom recognizes the propriety of discussion, 
since each one’s gang, street, school, city, state, or country are necessarily 
right. 

“The logic of persuasion is the logic of the brute, and the child is, of 
course, as close to the animal as any human being other than an idiot can 
get.”’ In like manner, the adults of today are adopting brute standards in 
bullying each other physically or in torturing each other by ridicule, 
slander, or sophistry. There are only black and white, and no middle 
ground is possible. Thus racial, political, and social minorities are treated 
with a cruelty which would have been inconceivable in the nineteenth 
century. 

If in another age “poor imbeciles” could read the Castle of Otranto and 
Northanger Abbey, our fascination of decay expresses itself in the popular- 
ity of Tobacco Road, Sanctuary, and most of Eyeless in Gaza. If ours were 
a more heroic age, it would be interested in lessening human misery; but, 
since it is essentially a childish age, it takes horror for normal and dwells 
upon it as a spectacle interesting in its own right. It is perhaps significant 
that in the fascist nations where confusion, brutality, pessimism, and fear 
dominate, youth holds the reins. But this general arrested development 
which is reflected everywhere—in the newspapers, the movies, the muse- 
ums—calls for the attention of all who teach, regardless of occupation. 


The July, 1938, issue of the English Literary and Educational Review for 
Continental Readers (“A Quarterly Periodical of Information for Teachers 
of Modern English’’) contains a number of articles of interest to teachers 
of English in the United States. In one of these Arthur Waugh complains 
about the current abuse of the superlative both in fiction and in the daily 
press. Particularly the weekly literary criticism abounds in references to 
the “most mature,” “most unique, 
decade. The chief arguments against the indiscriminate use of the super- 
lative are its insincerity and vulgarity. It may be true, as Tennyson ob- 
served, that, “‘in the rich vocabulary of love, ‘most dearest’ is a true super- 
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lative,” but this generalization holds for the lover, not the critic. The 
sentence which glitters with superlatives is like the vulgar woman who 
blazes with too many diamonds. The accepted use of superlatives de- 
stroys both proportion and dignity in literature. 


Film Survey, a publication of Associated Film Audiences, is an informa- 
tion service designed ‘“‘to encourage films that uphold American democ- 
racy, civil liberties, and peace; that promote better understanding and 
improve neighborly relations between racial and religious groups; that 
present an accurate and undistorted as well as a socially useful portrayal 
of the contemporary scene.” It opposes fascist trends, attacks on labor, 
and films contrary to the Bill of Rights. The August, 1938, issue of Film 
Survey describes a dramatic struggle being waged in the United States 
between groups interested in “maintaining civil rights,” on the one hand, 
and groups “obstructing the freedom of the screen,” on the other. With 
the aid of hundreds of organizations throughout the United States, 
Associated Film Audiences has succeeded in preventing the suppression 
of Blockade, a motion picture of contemporary Spain. Nevertheless, 
probably because of the organized pressure of groups sympathetic to the 
nazi-fascist invaders of Spain, Walter Wanger has recently announced 
the indefinite postponement of the production of Personal History and of 
Exiles, progressive motion pictures which were to have gone before the 
camera recently. Associated Film Audiences urges readers to write to 
Walter Wanger and Samuel Goldwyn in Hollywood, urging the produc- 
tion of these and other progressive films. 

In the same issue of Film Survey is a description of the work of the Le- 
gion of Decency, originally organized to fight immorality on the screen 
but now, according to this analysis, engaged in a program of partisan 
censorship. 


Critics of the more extreme examples of the modern experimental 
poetry have commonly pointed to the technical innovations of Mr. E. E. 
Cummings as departures from legitimate practice in the writing of poetry. 
The question is raised once more by S. I. Hayakawa in the August, 1938, 
number of Poetry, with the appearance of Cummings’ Collected Poems. 
Mr. Hayakawa sees in these eccentricities of technique and in Cummings’ 
skepticism and scorn a disguise. Cummings’ painful, sardonic humor, this 
critic believes, is merely an exterior which conceals the shy, lyric poet 
who, left alone, would meet the world with unaffected delight and wonder. 
It is the uninnocent and unlyrical world, ‘‘the shocking world of the blood, 
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vermin, murder, commercialized idealism, and patriotic hysteria of the 
Great War,” which made his lyricism run completely for cover and made 
him turn upon the nightmare world of reality, partly with the assumed 
callousness and defensive self-mockery of the very sensitive, and partly 
with the white and terrible anger of the excessively shy. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

Discussing the place of the humanities in American education in the 
June, 1938, issue of the English Leaflet, Professor Howard Mumford Jones, 
of Harvard University, decries the current trend away from the classical 
and modern languages, and particularly the trend away from the teaching 
of the English classics. Professor Jones quotes an editorial in the English 
Journal to the effect that pupils in the new schools will read widely where 
and when they wish from the literature of today. Moreover, he notes a 
tendency to teach contemporary literature not as literature but as an in- 
strument of economic and social enlightenment. After pointing out that 
many of the contemporary problems are the outgrowth of culture develop- 
ments in past centuries and cannot be understood except in terms of cul- 
ture history, the writer warns against the dangers of a new type of social 
regimentation which threatens to take the place of the lock-step disciplines 
of yesterday. 

Perhaps Professor Jones’s bitterest complaint is expressed in the sen- 
tence, ‘“‘We cannot be citizens twenty-four hours a day.”’ He counsels, 
with Housman, tranquillity in the presence of injustice. “War and pesti- 
lence and disaster come and go, the form of the state perpetually changes, 
the sands drift over Carthage and Baalbec and Palmyra, and at the end of 
the story it is all vanity and vexation of spirit except for the unconquer- 
able vitality of the human soul.” It is true, Mr. Jones admits, that the 
masses prefer Moon Mullins to philosophy, swing music to musical clas- 
sics, and fortune-telling to science. But the philistinism of the masses is 
no justification for surrender on the part of the schools. It is only through 
the humanities that the democracies can exist. Violent shifts in the social 
order can be averted only through the development of the historical point 
of view. Developing such a point of view is a long and difficult process, 
but it is the only road to an effective check upon fanaticism, irrationality, 
violence, and despair. 


With the current trend in the direction of a unified program of studies 
in the secondary school, Mr. William B. Brown’s warning, ““The Core Is 
Not All of the Curriculum,” in the Curriculum Journal for May, 1938, 
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seems particularly timely. In Mr. Brown’s judgment the core program 
represents a distinct improvement over the highly specialized curriculum 
with hundreds of separate subjects. Nevertheless, he believes that in 
the junior high school] at least half of the time and in the senior high school 
at least two-thirds or three-fourths of the school day should be reserved 
for free choice of special interests. The program should be highly flexible 
and adapted to changing and evolving interests as they arise from semes- 
ter to semester and from year to year. The expansion of the adolescent 
interests and the presentation of exploratory opportunities for all types 
of pupils constitute a major responsibility of the secondary school. 


Many teachers in secondary schools tend to hold the elementary 
schools responsible for deficiencies in mechanical skills on the part of en- 
tering pupils. Mr. Willis W. Clark, of Los Angeles, calls attention to a 
number of features in a modern educational program which upsets the 
validity of this position, in his article in a recent issue of Education. First 
among these facts is a changed policy in the elementary schools in which 
promotion is governed to some extent by chronological age, on the as- 
sumption that high schools provide a place for all adolescents. Moreover, 
a growing knowledge of individual differences in pupils’ learning capacities 
has led to the establishment of variable standards of achievement. A 
recognition of the importance of life-activities and units of work as cen- 
ters of instruction has resulted in a decreased emphasis upon the formal- 
ized aspects of the instructional program. Mr, Clark presents evidence 
that pupils in two typical eleventh-grade classes in a Los Angeles County 
high school varied from an accomplishment equal to that of the average 
sixth-grade pupil to that of the upper division college student in all the 
major skills, including reading and language. 

Of particular interest in this study is the fact that the distribution of 
abilities is fairly equal from the sixth grade to the fifteenth, although all 
pupils were eleventh-grade pupils. Actually, Mr. Clark points out, there 
is no such thing as an “‘eleventh-grade” pupil. In language, for example, 
the concentration in one school seemed to be in the eight, tenth, twelfth, 
and fourteenth grades, with slightly smaller figures in the other years. 
Similar data are presented for reading comprehension and reading vocabu- 
lary. 


A plan to provide greater opportunity for integration and increased 
flexibility has recently been inaugurated in the Shorewood High School in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Principal Grant Rahn describes the program in 
the School Executive for April, 1938. The social studies and the English 
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class of each pupil have been scheduled in adjoining periods, so that two 
teachers may be paired to work out such correlation of their activities 
with two groups of pupils as their vision and background may suggest. 
Mr. Rahn advances as some of the possibilities of the plan (1) an in- 
creased attention to individual needs, as in the case of those pupils who 
should learn to improve the organization of a proposed floor talk; (2) a 
longer period for uninterrupted working on some problem in social studies 
or English; (3) greater availability of community resources; and (4) in- 
creased stimulation of each teacher by the work of his colleague. 

The greatest obstacle to progress in this plan apparently is to get 
paired teachers to think together on the common problem. Definite pro- 
visions should therefore be made in the school program for conferences 
among teachers of social studies, English, and speech. 


Superintendent H. J. Huggett, of the summer-resort town of Lake Ori- 
on, Michigan, presents in the School Executive for May, 1938, a report of 
the development of a vitalized commencement in the local high school. 
After abandoning the traditional, formal, commencement-speaker type of 
program, Lake Orion experimented with programs featuring individual 
pupils as speakers on such topics as “Why We Have Athletics,” “Our 
Interest in School after Graduation,” “Should I Go to College,” etc. 
Eventually, however, an effort was made to develop a group project in 
which everyone could take part. The first effort, in which a pageant and 
a cantata were presented, was a failure, chiefly because various jobs which 
became available in the spring seriously interfered with rehearsals. A sec- 
ond effort, which consisted of a musical review of various scenes in the 
growth of America, was highly successful from the point of view of audi- 
ence reaction, but weak in the fact that it was conceived and planned 
largely by one of the teachers. Finally, however, in last year’s commence- 
ment the pupils themselves planned a commencement project centering 
about the McGuffey Readers and early school practices which was not 
only enthusiastically received by the public but met the requirements of 
extensive pupil participation as well. 

Superintendent Huggett warns against certain disadvantages of the so- 
called vitalized commencement program, such as the difficulty of secur- 
ing pupils for rehearsal in the spring, the absence of the proper talent in 
certain graduating classes, and the burden it places upon the teacher. On 
the whole, however, the vitalized commencement program is far superior 
to the traditional program chiefly in the fact that it serves a valuable edu- 
cational purpose and helps to interpret the school to the community. 
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THE BEST SELLERS! 

(August) 

FICTION 
1. The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scribner. 
2. My Son, My Son! by Howard Spring. Viking. 
3. The Mortal Storm, by Phyllis Bottome. Little, Brown. 
4. The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. 
5. The Wall, by Mary Roberts Rinehart. Farrar & Rinehart. 
6. The Dark River, by Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. Little, 





Brown. ri 
7. My Sister Eileen, by Ruth McKenney. Harcourt, Brace. ; 
8. Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Roberts. Doubleday, Doran. i 
9. The Handsome Road, by Gwen Bristow. Crowell. -_ 
10. And Tell of Time, by Laura Krey. Houghton Mifflin. Pa 
he 
GENERAL ful 
1. The Importance of Living, by Lin Yutang. Reynal & Hitchcock. W 
2. Fanny Kemble, by Margaret Armstrong. Macmillan. 
3. The Horse and Buggy Doctor, by Arthur E. Hertzler. Harper. a 
4. Trending into Maine, by Kenneth Roberts. Little, Brown. — 
5. A Southerner Discovers the South, by Jonathan Daniels. Macmillan. = 
6. Madame Curie, by Eve Curie. Doubleday, Doran. the 
7. I’m a Stranger Here Myself, by Ogden Nash. Little, Brown. he 
8. The Coming Victory of Democracy, by Thomas Mann. Knopf. for 
9. With Malice toward Some, by Margaret Halsey. Simon & Schuster. Th 
10. How To Win Friends and Influence People, by Dale Carnegie. Simon 
& Schuster. exc 
™ As compiled by The Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of ninety-two bookstores. ne 
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BOOKS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Tides of Mont St. Michel. By Roger Vercel. Random. $2.50 


This novel opens with a scene so dramatic and romantic that in less-gifted hands 
it would be melodrama. André is an educated technician worsted by the depression. 
He takes (temporarily he hopes) a job as guide on the Mount. In André the beauty, 
magnificence, and quiet of the place effect a moral awakening. But his beautiful 
Parisian wife hates the place and schemes to return to her world—with or without 
her husband. It is a story of conflict, of adjustment, of romance and adventure, beauti- 
fully and simply told. Book-of-the-Month Club dual selection for September. 


With Malice toward Some. By Margaret Halsey. Simon. $2.00. 

Written by a young American whose husband spent a year as exchange professor in 
a small English college, this book has a diary, letter-like quality; is witty and ob- 
servant. She admires the unlittered parks and streets—and thinks of American cities; 
notices that upper-class mannerisms persist even where money has vanished—but 
thinks that men and women who earn their living with their hands are more agreeable 
than the middle class. When her husband suggests a course in American literature, 
he is tactfully told that there is no such thing. Book-of-the-Month Club dual selection 
for September. 


The Horse and Buggy Doctor. By Arthur E. Hertzler, M.D. Harper. $2.75. 

Although Dr. Hertzler calls himself a country doctor, he has had the advantages of 
excellent training, is a skilled surgeon, and at 68 is still engaged in research. Many of 
his stories are based upon a homely psychology and sociological interest drawn from 
his understanding of simple people. Look for the cause of ill health, he says, in thwarted 
lives, loss of ambition, boredom, unhappy family relationships. Book-of-the-Month 
for August. 

Signing Off. By John T. McIntyre. Farrar. $2.20. 

Readers of McIntyre will well remember Ferment and Steps Going Down. This well- 
planned story of gangsters and racketeers is a tale of human frailty told with tender- 
ness. His story of Sam, the organizer, and the finer qualities of his makeup which 
respond to the love of Jane Dolan, is of sociological interest. 

No Star Is Lost. By James T. Farrell. Vanguard. $3.00. 


In this story we find the same people we knew in A World I Never Made. These 
baffled, ignorant, unkempt people have their lives and finer qualities (not well de- 
veloped) even as you and I. They live in slums and have many children to whom 
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physical and spiritual hunger are everyday affairs—not yet the affairs of a blind so- 
ciety. Farrell does not preach; he just makes us see and hear them. 


Three Guineas. By Virginia Woolf. Harcourt. $2.50. 


Mrs. Woolf, author of Mrs. Dallaway, A Room of One’s Own, The Years, etc., 
perhaps England’s foremost woman writer offers a powerful and brilliant discussion 
of the present and past status of woman in war, peace, politics, and vocations. She 
makes an intensive philosophical analysis of the needs and possibilities of three societies 
each soliciting a contribution of one guinea: (1) to increase woman’s influence in war 
prevention, (2) to erect a college building, and (3) to further the interests of profes- 
sional women. 


The Doomsday Men. By J. B. Priestley. Harper. $2.50. 

Priestley is evidently concerned with the percentage of abnormal people in so- 
ciety. The book is a novel of suspense, mystery, and adventure, with the quackery 
and zealous emotionalism of “more nutty people to the square mile than anywhere 
on earth (Los Angeles),’”’ one character says. Superior craftmanship develops seemingly 
separate strands and eventually weaves them together. 


A Day of Battle. By Vincent Sheean. Doubleday. $2.00. 


Fontenoy was a victory of lost causes; it only seemed to reverse the current of time 
and history, says Sheean in his foreword. The battle is described in brutal and re- 
pulsive detail. There are brilliant characterizations of Louis V and Pompadour, con- 
versations reconstruct the period, and subtle implications relate that time to the present 
....some day men may learn to fight for themselves and not for the confusion and 
greed of those who rule them... . the time might come when men in masses would 
learn to choose their weapons and their course. Literary Guild dual selection for 
August. 


My Sister Eileen. By Ruth McKenney. Harcourt. $2.00. 


This gay and wholesome revelation of youthful escapes and adventures (guaranteed 
to be real—tempered by an excellent Irish imagination), has taken the reading public 
by storm. Perhaps we are a bit fed up with the tragic and realistic. Miss McKenney 
is already well known to readers of the New Yorker. 


Suwannee River. By Cecile Hulse Matchat. Farrar. $2.00. 


This book is the third of a twenty-four-book series, Rivers of America, planned by 
Farrar and Rinehart and edited by Constance Skinner. The series has two purposes: 
to kindle imagination, and to reveal American folk to one another. The particular story 
is of the people, the animals and reptiles, the weird superstitions, the mystical tales 
and reminiscences of great-great-grandfathers—English, slave, and Indian. Literary 
Guild dual selection for August. 


A Southerner Discovers the South. By Jonathan Daniels. Macmillan. $3.00. 


Mr. Daniels is a southerner and a newspaper editor. With a mind already full of 
his subject he took a long auto trip through the South, studying textile problems and 
the Memphis and Charleston mining areas, trying to see the New South where prob- 
lems are akin to national problems. We see with him that not only the Civil War but 
recent exploitations and graft are responsible for conditions. 
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Johnny Pye and the Fool-Killer. By Stephen V. Benét. Farrar. $1.00. 

A short allegorical whimsy by the author of The Devil and Daniel Webster. The smil- 
ing satire, with moments of tenderness, is saved from dullness by variety and the em- 
ployment of suggestion. 


And Tell of Time. By Laura Krey. Houghton. $2.75. 

This seven hundred-page book with a setting of Texas and Georgia presents not 
the silver-spoon Southerner, but the common people. The novel opens with the drift 
of the ragged Confederate soldiers to their homes. It has a romantic, colloquial tone, 
and Cavin Darcy and his Georgian bride are very real. It is a realistic picture of a 
family striving through generations for a more abundant life. 


The Moon Is Feminine. By Clemence Dane. Doubleday. $2.50. 


Readers who like fantasy will enjoy this legendary tale of Henry Cope of Brighton, 
an eccentric character of the Regency period. Humorous and gracious, it offers that 
play of the imagination which Maurice Hindus says we need. 


A. Hall and Co. By Joseph C. Lincoln. Appleton. $2.50. 


Lincoln fans will welcome another inimitable Cape Cod story of humor and romance. 


Green Worlds. By Maurice Hindus. Doubleday. $3.00. 


The author of Red Bread and Humanity Uprooted compares the Russian village life 
of his childhood with life in an American village, and his experience in farm work in 
both countries. His account of the perceptions of a thirteen-year-old immigrant are 
excellent. His comparisons, his summing-up of changes in Russia—which he has re- 
visited repeatedly—and of changes in America, his philosophy and hopes for the future, 
are worth consideration. 


Frank Miller of Mission Inn. By Zona Gale. Appleton. $2.00. 


Like Dr. Hertzler, Frank Miller was a man who did things to make the world better 
and happier. Mission Inn is more than a hotel; a unique institution known to people 
all over the world, it now stands as a monument finer than a marble shaft to the effi- 
ciency of a youth who had heavy odds against him but whose ideals enabled him to 
make good. 


Frances Willard. Lydia James Trowbridge. Willett, Clark. $2.00. 


Mrs. Trowbridge, a family friend of Miss Willard, writes of the W.C.T.U. leader 
as not only a staunch prohibitionist, but also a very human person, a promoter and 
advocate of many reforms which have since been adopted. In recognition of her high 
qualities and her great contributions to the cause of women, Miss Willard is one of the 
seven women whose busts now stand in our New York Hall of Fame. 


The Writing of E. M. Forster. By Rose Macaulay. Harcourt. $2.50. 


Miss Macaulay presents a careful critical study of the philosophy and outlook of 
Forster, his literary work, and its significance. Never, she says, has such stabilizing 
imagination as his been more needed to focus and interpret the human scene. Readers 
of A Passage to India will particularly enjoy her analysis of its excellence and its faults. 
She quotes Forster as saying, ‘“‘When shall we be weary of passing moral or medical 
judgment and attempt instead to understand?” 
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Nazi Primer. Translated by Harwood L. Childs. Harper. $1.75. 

This book will have a large circulation, but it cannot be too large. The Primer 
is required reading in all German schools. Intention: To instill the principles of Hit- 
lerism into the 7,000,000 children of Germany. 


My Days. By Eleanor Roosevelt. Dodge. $2.00. 
Mrs. Roosevelt has selected from her column ‘‘My Day” passages on varied themes 
which she thinks will be of most interest to her public. 


Prologue to Glory: A Play in Eight Scenes Based on the New Salem Years of 
Abraham Lincoln. By E. P. Conkle. Samuel French. $1.50. 
This play has been produced by the Federal Theatre and is highly praised as 
authentic and moving. 
Maine Ballads. By Robert Tristam Coffin. Macmillan. $2.00. 
The poet of Maine—Pulitzer Prize winner, author of Strange Holiness, Saltwater 
Farm, etc.—presents a collection of ballads about “‘my people . . . . whose speech runs 
slow,” the average human beings who dwell on the Maine coast. 


Down the River. By R. Raven-Hart. Houghton. $3.00. 

The present growing interest in river stories will be quickened by this account of 
an Englishman who paddled and drifted in a canoe from Mark Twain’s Hannibal to 
Baton Rouge, studying the present-day life on the Mississippi. 


Gateway to History. By Allan Nevins. Appleton-Century. $4.00. 

Nevins is an American historian who has twice won the Pulitzer Prize. With 
Northwest Passage still going strong, with stories of the men who built America appear- 
ing daily, this introduction to historical literature by a great authority is timely. 


The Bright North. By Abbie Huston Evans. Macmillan. $1.75. 


A volume of short, sensitive New England lyrics. 


A New Anthology of Modern Verse. Edited by Selden Rodman. Random. $3.00. 

This satisfying anthology includes contemporary epic and lyric poems; Negro folk 
songs; humorous, satirical, and light verse by the best American and English authors. 
In a helpful twenty-five-page introduction Rodman discusses such subjects as social 
protest, the excitement of poetry, symbolism, obscurity and the difficulties in modern 
poetry, the conflict with science, progaganda, and the future. 


Pottery of the Ancients. With many half-tone illustrations, end papers and line 
drawings. By Helen E. Styles. Dutton. $2.50. 
This is a valuable book for devotees of general culture, especially with the growing 
emphasis everywhere upon anthropology and sociology. It traces the elder nations’ 
expression of themselves and their history in the designs of their pottery. 


The Schoolma’am. By Frances R. Donovan. Stoper. $2.50. 

The author, who has had many years experience as a teacher and as a worker ina 
teachers’ agency, has made careful study of the lives and problems of the woman 
teacher. Her development and community standing are discussed from every angle. 
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Adonais: A Life of John Keats. By Dorothy Hewlett. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 

This genial, readable, full-length account of the life of John Keats is convincing in 
its portrayal of both the man and his work. Particular attention is given to Keats’ 
relations with his contemporaries and the reception of his poetry in current reviews. 
The Works of William Shakespeare Gathered into One Volume. Oxford University 

Press. $2.25. 

The complete works of Shakespeare, including plays and poems, are here presented 
in a single volume and printed in remarkably clear and attractive type. The plays 
are presented in chronological order and are accompanied by sixty pages of synopses. 


First Person Singular: A Book of Monologues. By Florence Ryerson and Colin 

Clements. With a Foreword by May Robson. French. $1.00. 

An admirable introduction to these twenty-one scenes is the following quotation 
from Miss Robson’s Foreword: “Nothing is better suited to the spirit of the age than 
the sharp, crisp—I might call it ‘stream-lined’—character-sketch done in the first 
person singular.” 

Write and Speak Better. By William G. Hoffman and Roy Davis. McGraw- 

Hill. $3.00. 

A book for everybody, yet particularly for business people. Letters are given full 
attention, as well as the speaking-voice, enunciation, pronunciation, lists of common 
errors of sorts. An interesting feature of the organization is an approach to the same 
problem from different angles, so that the student may, if he chooses, get funda- 
mentals over and over again without overlapping. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


A Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles, Part IV: “Butterfly 
Pea—Chubby.’’ Compiled at the University of Chicago under the editor- 
ship of Sir William A. Craigie and James R. Hulbert. University of Chicago 
Press. $4.00. 

The fourth instalment of the famous Dictionary of American English, which, when 
complete, will comprise twenty-four parts. The various definitions under each entry 
are accompanied by abundant and specific reference to the sources. 

Essays and Studies. Vol. XXIII. By Members of the English Association. Col- 
lected by S. C. Roberts. Oxford University Press. $2.75. 

The seven essays in this collection by different contributors deal with the author 
and his public in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the vocabulary of cookery in 
the fifteenth century, a colony of Jews in Shakespeare’s London, notes on two manu- 
scripts of Thomas Gray, Boswell’s original Journal of His Tour to the Hebrides and the 
printed version, the technique of criticism, and variations of form in the novel (the 
last named by Frank Swinnerton). 

A Bibliography of the Works of Ambroise Paré: Premier Chirurgien and Con- 
seiller du Roy. By Janet Doe. University of Chicago Press. $5.00. 

A detailed and comprehensive annotation of various editions of the works of a great 
sixteenth-century personality famous for his contributions to surgery. Numerous fac- 
simile pages are included in the volume. 
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The Crescent and the Rose. By Samuel C. Chew. Oxford University Press. $5.00. 

This is a major study of the conceptions and misconceptions of Mohammedanism 
current in England during the Renaissance. Professor Chew has explored extensively 
the literature of the period in his splendid effort to reconstruct a significant phase of 
the Renaissance mind. 


Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, Vol. XX. Edited for 
the Division of Modern Languages by Douglas Bush, Chairman (English); 
Fred Otto Nolte (German); and Clyde Cannon Webster (Romance Lan- 
guages). Harvard University Press. 

The four modern-language studies included in this volume deal with such intriguing 
topics as ‘“‘Was Othello an Ethiopian?” “The History of an Unfortunate Lady (Lady 
Eleanor Davies of Hertfordshire),” ‘“New Facts in the Early Life of George Meredith,” 
“Keats’s Roaming Fancy,” “The Devil and Hell in Current English Literary Idiom.” 
A list of doctorial dissertations in the division of modern languages for the first half 
of 1937 appears at the end. 

Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature, Vol. XVII. Edited for 
the Modern Humanities Research Association by Mary S. Serjeantson and 
Leslie N. Broughton. University of Chicago Press. $2.35. 

This numbered bibliography on language and literature presents its titles under 
such headings as “General Language,” “The Sounds of Speech,” ‘Dictionaries and 
Grammars,” “Vocabulary,” “Syntax,” and “Orthography.” The studies in literature 
are given by centuries in chronological order. A convenient Index has been provided. 


Shakespearean Comedy. By H. B. Charlton. Macmillan. $3.50. 

A series of nine extemporaneous lectures developing an interpretation of Elizabethan 
comedy as typified in Shakespeare through a study of the growth and decline of Ro- 
maticism. Evaluations of the Taming of the Shrew, A Midsummer Night’s Dream the 
Shylock character in A Merchant of Venice, the Falstaff character, and the so-called 
“Dark Comedies” are given in separate chapters. 


Three Roman Poets: Plautus, Catullus, Ovid. By F. A. Wright. Dutton. $2.65. 
Informal portraits of Plautus as poet and playwright, Catullus as poet, and Ovid 

as story-teller,with enough of the social and economic background to illuminate both 

the personalities and the writings. Professor Wright selected these three, not only be- 

cause they possess the gift of laughter, but because they are fascinating both as men 

and poets. 

Cockney Past and Present. By William Matthews. Dutton. $2.65. 

A history of the vulgar speech of London from the sixteenth century to the present, 
with a detailed analysis of pronunciation and grammar and a study of the influence of 
Cockney on standard English. 

Journal of Washington Irving, 1828. Edited by Stanley T. Williams. American 

Book. $2.00. 

The publication for the first time of this part of Irving’s Journal is of particular 
interest today because it covers the period of Irving’s sojourn in Granada and his visit 
to Malaga, today the scene of Fascist depradations. The text is from the original in the 
possession of Mr. W. T. H. Howe. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 
Experimenting Together: The Librarian and the Teacher of English. By Frieda 

M. Heller and Lou L. LaBrant. American Library Association. $0.75. 

The current literature in education indicates a growing emphasis upon a free or 
wide reading program instead of the traditional teaching of a limited number of clas- 
sics. For such a program co-operation between the teacher of English and the libra- 
rian is essential. In this valuable booklet a librarian and a teacher of English present 
concrete information as to how such co-operation has been effected in one high school 
where education is looked upon as an active rather than a passive process. 


Characteristics of Good and Poor Spellers: A Diagnostic Study. By David Harris 
Russell. Bureau of Publications; Teachers College, Columbia University. 
$1.60. 

A scholarly investigation of the causes of retardation in spelling. The experiment, 
which utilizes both the individual and the equated-group technique, has demonstrated 
that spelling disability is closely associated with retardation in certain phases of aca- 
demic achievements. 


The Psychology of Speech. By Jon Eisenson. Crofts. $2.25. 

An examination of such psychological problems of speech as the relation between 
the nervous mechanisms and speech, emotion and speech, the principles of learning as 
a part of speech, the relation between speech and meaning and thought, stages in 
speech development, psychological causes for disorders in children’s speech and the 
psychology of the audience. This treatment is in general sufficiently nontechnical for 
the average teacher. 


The William Rainey Harper Memorial Conference. Edited by Robert N. Mont- 
gomery. University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

This collection of addresses delivered in connection with the centennial of Musk- 
ingum College, New Concord, Ohio, includes stimulating discussions of the philosophy 
of education by Robert M. Hutchins, the responsibility of the liberal arts college in 
teaching democracy and international good will by W. M. Aiken and Stephen Duggan, 
and a paper on the college president by the late William Rainey Harper, read by 
Samuel Harper, his son. 


Children with Delayed or Defective Speech. By Sara M. Stinchfield and Edna 
Hill Young. Stanford University Press. $3.00. 
A fairly technical study of the speech mechanism with reports of speech and audio- 
meter tests as well as mental tests with a general investigation of the motor-kinesthetic 
factors in the training of children with defective speech. 


What Books for Children? By Josette Frank. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 


Although primarily designed for parents, this thorough study of children’s reading 
contains much helpful material for the teacher in junior and senior high schools. Of 
particular value are the chapter on “The Adolescent and His Reading” and those parts 
of the annotated book list which are planned for the child of twelve and over. Among 
the headings under which the books are classified are “Folk Fairy Tales,” “Legend and 
Chivalry,” “Historical Romance,” ‘‘Biography,” “Humor and Laughter,” “Short 
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Stories,” “Poetry,” “Things To Do and How To Do Them,” “Books for Nature 
Study,” ‘Magazines, Stories about Animals,” “Stories about the Sea,’”’ and “Science 
and Invention.” 


Vocations in Fiction: An Annotated Bibliography. Compiled by Mary Rebecca 
Ligenfelter. 2d ed. American Library Association. $1.25. 
A list of fascinating novels and short stories which give concrete details concerning 
every conceivable occupation from deep-sea diving to tearoom management. A much- 
needed guide for the class in English as well as that in vocation. 


Principles and Practices of Speech Correction. By James F. Bender and Victor 

M. Kleinfeld. Pitman. 

According to Dr. Klapper’s editorial introduction, “Principles and Practices of 
Speech Correction, by Bender and Kleinfeld should find a place in the professional 
library of every teacher who is concerned with the quality of pupils’ speech; it should 
exercise a determining effect upon the objectives and the content of courses of study in 
English in elementary and secondary schools.’’ The volume deals with such problems as 
‘The Importance of Speech Correction in the School Curriculum,” ‘‘Finding and 
Examining the Speech Handicaps of the Students,” “‘Analyzing the Speech Disorders,”’ 
‘‘Applying Re-educational Techniques,” ‘‘Establishing a Background for Personality 
Development,” and “‘Surveying the Problem of Stuttering.” 


The Structure and Administration of Education in American Democracy. By 
Educational Policies Commission. $0.50. 
A concise and lucid treatment of the major problems of school administration in 
relation to the problems of American democracy. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
To Read and To Act. Scenes selected and edited by Clarence Stratton. McGraw- 

Hill. $1.24. 

Selections for dramatization and oral reading for use in the development of skill 
in oral interpretation. The scenes have been judiciously selected from such classics as 
Treasure Island, Jane Eyre, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Little Women, and Tom 
Sawyer. 


Achievement. By Tom Peete Cross, Reed Smith, Elmer B. Stauffer, and Eliza- 
beth Collette. Rev. ed. Ginn. $1.96. 

This anthology from the ‘‘Good Reading Series,”’ intended for the early years of the 
senior high school, is rich in those selections which present the fascinating aspects of 
literature. It contains a section on humorous prose and verse, one on light essays, and 
such narrative poems as ““The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” ‘““The Highwayman,”’ 
‘Hervé Riel,” and ‘‘The Prisoner of Chillon.’”” Among the longer units are A Tale of 
Two Cities, Julius Caesar, and two of the Idylls of the King. The volume is attractively 
illustrated. 


Grammar in Action. By J. C. Tressler. Rev. Heath. $1.20. 


This revision of a famous textbook in grammar presents the principles of grammar 
as instruments in the improvement of style, the understanding of punctuation, and the 
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building of silent reading skills. The statements of grammatical principles are accom- 
panied by abundant illustrative material and practice exercises. 


Reading and Literature. By Melvin E. Haggerty and Dora V. Smith. New ed. 
World Book. $1.48 each volume. 


The revised editions of two of the three volumes in this series contain skilfully 
selected units in poetry and prose for boys and girls in the early high-school years. 
The selections are grouped around such themes as “Incidents and Adventure,”’ ‘“The 
Out-of-Doors,”’ ‘‘America in Fact and Spirit,”’ ““Men and Work,” “Boys and Girls at 
Home and Abroad,” ‘‘The Great Trek’”’ (the Western movement), and ‘‘Leaders of 
Men”’ (biographical sketches). The major sections are provided with suggestions for 
further reading. 


Adventures in English Literature. Edited by Rewey Belle Inglis, Alice Cecilia 
Cooper, Marion H. Sturdevant, and William Benet. Harcourt, Brace. $2.20. 
The new edition of Adventures in English Literature meets the demands of the 

changing curriculum through its emphasis on contemporary literature, less stress on the 
literature of the Anglo-Saxon and Middle English periods, and attention to the social, 
political, and economic backgrounds of literature. The chronological arrangement has 
been retained. More than one-fourth of the eleven hundred pages of this volume deal 
with the twentieth century in English literature. 


Reading for Background: Part V1, Communication through the Ages; Part VII, 
Background Reading in Music; Part VIII, Mathematics, Queen of the Sciences; 
Part IX, The World War. H. W. Wilson. $0.35 each. 


An annotated reading-list on a variety of school subjects. Books for slow and for 
rapid readers are both starred. 


Modern Secretarial Training. By S. J. Wanous. Ronald Press. $2.75. 


A practical textbook in commercial English setting forth the general requirements 
of secretarial work, telephone technique, the mechanics of letter-writing, English 
mechanics, problems involved in writing of telegrams, cablegrams, preparation of re- 
ports, manuscripts, tables, and graphs, and the management of the files. 
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